



Military volunteers in Baghdad carry a portrait of Saddam Hussein and brandish rifles yesterday as diplomatic moves to defuse the crisis continued 


Irvine argues 
for privacy 
restraint 
on the press 


Yeltsin warns of 
‘stumbling into 
third world war’ 
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David Fafrhall, 
Julian Borges', and 
Ian Black In Riyadh 


U NITED Nations 
inspectors do 
not know where 
Saddam Hus- 
sein's chemical 
or biological 
weapons are hidden or even 
whether they exist in usable 
form. Whitehall sources ad- 
mitted yesterday. 

The disclosure raises seri- 
ous concerns about the pur^ 
pose and intended targets of 
the bombing campaign threat- 
ened by the US and Britain 


and opposed by most Arab 
and European countries. 

The UN’s worst-case calcu- 
lations suggest that many 
tonnes of nerve gas and hun- 
dreds of litres of deadly an- 
thrax spores may he ready to 
load into the remnants of 
Iraq's Scud missile batteries. 

But yesterday's disclosures 
mean that unless the US has 
information it is not prepared 
to share, air strikes would 
have little chance of destroy- 
ing the suspected weapons UN 
inspectors cannot account for. 

The revelation came as the 
Russian president. Boris Yelt- 
sin, warned in angry, off-the- 
cuff remarks that Bffl Clinton 


could “stumble into a world 
war" by attacking Iraq, and 
as the Egyptian foreign minis- 
ter. Amr Moussa, reported a 
fresh Iraqi offer to open presi- 
dential sites. 

"He's behaving too loudly," 
Mr Yeltsin said of his US 
counterpart 

The remarks caused alarm 


in Western capitals and a 
flurry of telephone calls. Tony 
Blair told Mr Yeltsin there 
had to be a "a real threat of 
force and the use of force if 
necessary”. 

Given the doubts about tar- ' 
gets, the planned bombing 
campaign, described as the big- 
gest since the 1981 Gulf war, 
would be aimed at preventing 
President Saddam “from 
reconstituting his [chemical 
and biological weapons] capa- 
bility in the near future at 
least", said the US defence sec- 
retary, William Cohen. 

Whitehall sources said yes- 
terday that, given the persis- 
tent ‘‘deceit, concealment, 
harassment and obstruction” 
the UN Special Commission 
(Unscom) has encountered in 
Iraq, its inspectors had no 
reason to believe assurances 
that stocks of chemical and 
biological weapons had been 
destroyed by the Iraqis. 

But a Foreign Office paper 
on Unscom's work distributed 
to MPs yesterday in advance 
of a trip by the Foreign Secre- 
tary, Robin Cook, to the Gulf 


is nevertheless based not on 
positive information, but cm a 
shrewd assessment of what 
may be hidden behind the 
gates of closed “presidential" 
sites, or could quickly be pro- 
duced in secret laboratories. 

The Foreign Office paper 
spells out Unscom’s concerns 
as follows: 

□ Iraq may still have opera - 1 
tional Scud-type missiles with 
chemical and biological war- 
heads (two of the 819 Scuds 
originally supplied by the 
Soviet Union are unac- 
counted for and others, with 
sufficient range to reach Tel 
Aviv or Riyadh, may have 
been manufac tur ed ; 

□ 17 tonnes of growth media 
for biological weapons are un- 
accounted for — enough to 
produce at least three times 
the quantity of anthrax Iraq 
belatedly admitted to having, 
some of which was already 
loaded into missile warheads 
(1001% of anthrax could anni- 
hilate 3 million people if effi- 
ciently dispersed); 

□ More than 600 twines of 
chemical precursors, suffi- 
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cient to make 200 tonnes of 
the persistent VS nerve agent 
are also unaccounted for. One 
drop of VX absorbed through 
the skin is enough to km; 

□ Unscom estimates it would 
take Iraq, if given the chance, 
five years to build a nuclear 
weapon, a year to produce a 
long-range missile, and Just 
weeks to manufacture chemt - 1 
cal and biological weapons. 

Speaking before flying lb 
Saudi Arabia to rally support 
for a tough line, Mr Cook in- 
sisted it was vital that Presi- 
dent Saddam's "continuing 
attempts to build an arsenal 
of terror” were stopped. 

Mr Moussa said he had dis- 
cussed with his Iraqi counter- 
part Mohammed Saeed el-Sa- 
haf. the possibility of 
“allowing visits, inspections 
to those [disputed] sites’*. He 
said he believed Iraq meant 
eight sites. 

An Unscom official de- 
scribed the apparent offer as 
a red herring. 
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Clare Dyer 

Legal Correspondent 

R OBIN Cook's affair 
with his secretary, 
Gaynor Regan, would 
not have been ex- 
posed by the News of the 
World if proposals on privacy 
made by the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Irvine, were in place. 

Lord Irvine is exerting 
pressure on the Press Com- 
plaints Commission to set up 
machinery to stop a news- 
paper publishing a story in- 
fringing an individual's pri- 
vacy. 

He wants the commission 
to exercise “prior restraint" 
— in effect, to ban the paper 
from publishing unless it can 
show that publication is in 
the public interest 
Such a procedure would 
probably have stopped the 
News of the World from 
revealing that the Foreign 
Secretary, Robin Cook, had a 
llve-ln mistress, he tells the 
New Statesman in an inter- 
view to be published 
tomorrow. 

The newspaper staked out 
Mr Cook’s flat and caught 
him feeding the meter where 
Ms Regan’s car was parked, 
on the pretence of-puttlng out 
a bin tag. : 

Lord Irvine adds: "Robin 
Cook is a public figure. On 
the other hand, Fm not aware 
that he has ever lectured any- 
one about moral values." 

If the PCC yields to Lord Ir- 
vine's pressure, many public 
figures will be able to stop 
papers publishing stories 
about their private lives. 

Examples would Include 
Earl Spencer's extra-marital 
affairs and Countess Spen- 
cer’s treatment for anorexia 

and HlrahnliftTn . 

The Duchess of York could 
have used it to ban publica- 
tion of topless pictures of her 
having her toes sucked by her 
"financial adviser", John 
Bryan. Diana, Princess of 
Wales, could almost certainly 


have invoked it to stop papers 
using at least some stories 
and paparazzi photographs. 

Papers would have to show 
there was a public interest in 
publishing the photo or story, 
or pay compensation of up to 
£10,000 if they break the 
order, argues Lord Irvine. 

The PCC is cool on the idea 
of prior restraint. Lord Wake- 
ham. the chairman, will 
address the issues of prior 
restraint and compensation 
for breaches of privacy when 
he speaks today in the Lords 
on the third reading of the 
Human Rights Bill 

He is expected to argue that 
prior restraint conflicts with 
the idea erf a self-regulatory 
system, which the Govern- 
ment has always supported, 
and would not be possible 
without a c hang e in the law. 

Guy Black, the PCCs direc- 
tor, said last night: “Compen- 
sation and prior restraint 
would change the whole basis 
of self-regulation and not for 
the better." 

To satisfy the PCC, tabloid 
papers usually cite a politi- 
cian’s public pronouncements 
on morality. Politicians 
would only have to refrain 
from moral lectures to invoke 
Lord Irvine’s prior restraint 
procedure. 

The Human Rights Act will 
introduce a right of privacy 
into English law. Senior 
judges have pledged to use it 
to protect private lives from 
media intrusion. But courts 
will have to balance this 
against- the right to freedom 
of expression. Lord Irvine ac- 
knowledges that a court 
might hesitate to grant an in- 
junction banning publication 
in a case like Mr Cook’s. 

Lord Irvine also- hints In 
the interview that die Gov- 
ernment's reform of the Lords 
might be more radical than 
previously suggested. He 
raises the possibility of a 
partly elected Lords, saying 
that a wholly appointed 
second house would be "the 
biggest quango in town.” 


There’s an awful lot of Stephen Fry fans in Brazil 



Stephen FW^amns 

emotions in Bran* 


Alex Bellos 

in Blocks Janeiro 

S TEPHEN Fry is a man 
of many talents — ac- 
tor, novelist, come- 
dian, thinker, and wit _ 
Now he can add another 
string to his bow, as the 
man who is spearheading 
the latest Latin-Amencan 

musical re vo lu ti Gu- 
lfs not that he has se- 
cretly recorded a lambada 

tune, nor is it that he is 
shooting a tango film. He is 
flip unlikely subject of a 
Brazilian CD, which critics 
are saying will be as inter- 
nationally important as the 
bossa nova was in tbe 


1960s. The record, Por 
Onde Andard Stephen Fry? 
(Where Is Stephen Fry Go- 
ing?). has won the best new- 
comer category to the pres- 
tigious Jornal do Brasil’s 
annual music awards. 

The debut album by Zeca 
Baleiro, a 31 -year-old from 
Maranhao in the poor 
north-east of Brazil, is fla- 
vour of the month. 

Baleiro. a self-confessed 
Fry fanatic — especially for 
his role in Kenneth Bran- 
agh's film Peter's Friends 
— wrote the album's title 
track two yeans ago. 

He was so moved after 
reading In the newspapers 
that the actor had disap- 
peared from the West End 
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after bad reviews of the 
play Cell Mates, that he 
picked up his guitar and 
wrote (in Portuguese) the 
words: “Where is Stephen 
Fry going? No one knows 
where he is. No one knows 
where he went. Or where 
he is going to.” 

He then sung in English: 
“Stephen may be feeling all 
alone. Stephen never do 
this again. Come back 
home.” 

Since the record was 
released in Brazil last year, 
It has won phenomenal 
reviews for mixing the Car- 
ribean rhythms of the 
north with the more urban 
MPB (popular Brazilian 
music) sounds of the south. 


Analysis 
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To English ears, the song 
is slower, less rhythmical 
and more folksy than better 
known Brazilian mne i r - ri 
styles like samba. 

Baleira sings quietly and 
melancholically, although 
his attempts at the mother 
tongue will raise a smile 
among Fry's compatxiates. 

The music critic of the 
Jornal de. Brasil believes 
that after a decade where 
B razilian music has been 
dominated by rock, Zeca 
Baleira represents the \ 
future. “In a few years, he 
should repeat the Interna- 
tional success of the bossa 
nova.” 

Fry was sent a CD last 
year, and In the Folha de 


Sao Paulo newspaper said 
that listening to it was an 
extraordinary sensation. 

“On the one hand, I feel 
very honoured and flat- 
tered. On the other, I think 
it’s odd that there are 
people in Brazil, singing 
my name in chorus.'* 

Asked via fax by Baleira 
what he thought of the 
music, he replied that it 
was “‘absolutely marvell- 
ous.” He added: “If I was 
called Oliver Flutter-wick, 
or something similar, you 
would have had a much 
harder task.” 

Baleira hopes to tour 
Europe this year, although 
his record has not yet been 
released in Britain. 
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2 NEWS The Guardian Thursday February 5 1998 


Bank chief backs Brown’s plan for US-style scheme □ ‘It will help to change attitudes to welfare’ 

Hullabaloo on Green light for tax credit 

alternate agenda 






Simon Hoggart 


B ONG! 1300 GMT. and 
The World At One an- 
nounced that Boris Yelt- 
sin had warned we were ap- 
proaching World War Three. 

Bong! In the House of Com- 
mons. MPs were assembled to 
debate the sacking of Robin 
Cook's diary secretary. 

Bang! My head smacked 
against the desk in front of me 
in the Press Gallery. Below 
were the massed ranks of 
Labour MPs. marshalled by 
the Whips to support Mr Cook. 
Normally you might get two 
backbenchers for a brief de- 
bate like this. Yesterday there 
were 300. 

“French still refuse to join 
military action." said the 
news. “Where's 'Oward?" 
shouted Labour MPs. so 
blinded by fake rage that they 
couldn’t even see the shadow 
foreign secretary. 

Oliver Letwin (C, Dorset W) 
began to read the charge sheet 
Ms Bullen had been unfairly' 
fired to make way for Gaynor 
Regan. ("Saddam could de- 
ploy chemical weapons within 
weeks," the news reported.) 

Labour, with the hamfisted 
incompetence which marks so 
many of their enterprises 
these days, had decided to 
shout the Tories down, as if in 
some magical way the public's 
concerns would be soothed 
away by their raucousness 
alone. 

(“I don't mind admitting, 1 
did have my doubts about 
Robin Cook trying to stick his 
mistress into a civil service 
job. But when I heard the bar- 
rage of noise laid down by the 
Labour backbenchers, 1 real- 
ised that my anxieties were 
groundless," as they don't say 
in the Dog and Duck.) 

So every time Mr Letwin al- 
most finished a sentence, they 
started jeering and catcalling 
and moaning and yelling and 
whooping, and generally be- 
having like Mill wall fans 
raised by wolves. 

One backbencher somehow 
found a moment of silence to 


make the loudest yawn I have 
ever heard. “Whuhh uhhh 
yurrrgru imii h!" it went, 
seemingly for a whole minute, 
ending with a gurgle, like the 
Titanic finally descending 
into the vasty deep. 

They rose on phoney points 
Of order. Caroline Flint (Don 
Valley) was up and down like 
a French president's trousers. 
"Aren’t you misleading the 
House by referring to it as a 
civil service rather than a po- 
litical appointment?” she 
asked. Fake points of order 
rolled over Mr Letwin like 
tanks on a Normandy beach. 

Michael Howard spoke 
next. Labour ratcheted up the 
noise. Every now and again 
you could make out half a sen- 
tence. . . was his mistress!"; 
"scandalous abuse of power 
. . . unfit for public office!" It 
was like listening to the old 
2LO on a crystal set, though 
less entertaining. 

Now and again someone 
would yell "scandalous" or 
"withdraw!" or "outrageous!” 
("Iraq has stockpiled four 
tonnes of VX nerve gas," we 
were told, but not here.) 

Finally Derek Fatchett. one 
of Mr Cook's juniors, spoke for 
the Government Since be was 
heard in comparative silence, 
we were able to detect that it 
was an excellent defence, if 
somewhat evasive on the cen- 
tral issues. 

Mr Fatchett pointed out that 
the sacked secretary, Ann Bul- 
len, had been appointed from 
outside the civil service under 
exceptional circumstances. 
Clearly hers And been a politi- 
cal appointment It was a solid 
point, and the Tories were 
muted. 

On whether this permitted 
Mr Cook to select his own mis- 
tress for the job, without tell- 
ing the Foreign Office of their 
relationship. Mr Fatchett was 
silent But he concluded with 
elan, pointing out that since 
January 1, Mr Howard had 
tabled zero written questions 
about Iraq, or the ED, or 
China. 

If be had gone on to say 
what is true, that Mr Howard 
had asked a staggering 37 
questions about Mrs Regan, 
his point would have been 
even stronger. Perhaps he just 
forgot In either event, they 
should have left It to him and 
kept the hooligan claque 
away. 

"US and and Britain still 
isolated on Iraq bombing," the 
TV news reported. 


Mark Atkinson 
and Larry Elliott 


C hancellor Gor- 
don Brown's plan 
to introduce a US- 
style tax credit In 
next month's Bud- 
get was given the green light 
yesterday by the City banker 
heading the government task 
force reviewing the tax and 
benefits system. 

Speaking publicly for the 
first time since his appoint- 
ment. Martin Taylor, chief ex- 
ecutive of Barclays Bank, said 
the w orkin g families’ tax 
credit (WFTC), which is ex- 
pected to replace the in-work 
benefit family credit, would 
have "important psychologi- 
cal effects an the way people 


feel about worts”. Delivered 
through the pay packet rather 
than the benefits system; it 
would change attitudes to liv- 
ing on welfare by associating 
state aid with work, said Mr 
Taylor. 

"If welfare to work suc- 
ceeds, and 1 expect it will, 
there are going to be a lot 
more people in relatively low 
paid jobs,” he told the Com- 
mons social security select 
committee. 

"For people to earn money 
they need to keep their fam- 
ilies in dignity. It seems to me 
far better they should be i 
working and having their 1 
earnings topped up rather 
than being entirely dependent 
on the state. 

“It's important that they 
should feel good about that ' 


and that society as a whole 
should feel good." 

On ce established; the 
WFTC system could be used 
to channel other forms of 
state aid to the low paid, said 
Mr Taylor. 

His comment — which coin- 
cided with a call from the 
TUC for Mr Brown to spend 
£3.3 billion in the Budget on 
the poor, unemployed and low 
paid — encouraged specula- 
tion that the Chancellor is ul- 
timately planning to use the 
WFTC as the primary means 
of providing in-work support. 

Mr Taylor's claim about the 
psychological impact of the 
WFTC was greeted with scep- 
ticism by the Institute for Fis- 
cal Studies. Senior researcher 
J ulian McCrae said: "It’s an 
extremely bold assertion 


backed up by little evidence.” 
i Mr McCr ae also warned that 
the WJTC might actually de- 
crease work incentives if a 
stigma were attached to 
receiving it 

Unlike family credit a pri- 
vate contract between the In- 
dividual and the state, the 
WFTC would be administered 
by employers, who would 
gain access to information 
about their workers' finances. 

"You might be less inclined 
to take up the tax credit in 
those circumstances.” 

Mr Taylor scotched the sug- 
gestion that the WFTC would 
necessarily mean the end of 
separate husband and wife 
taxation. 

Benefits are assessed on a 
household basis but tax liabil- 
ities are assessed individually. 


Some commentators. have ex- 
pres sed fe ars that adoption of 

the WFTC implies a switch 
back to joint taxation, aban- 
doned in the late 1960s. 

But Mr Taylor said, without 
going Into detail, that it 
would be possible to design a 
system to pay families in- 
come-related benefits through 
pay packets without under- 
mining the principle of inde- 
pendent taxation. 

He said a high priority had 
to be given to ensuring that 
chil dren did not suffer from 
the WFTC. Family credit goes 
mainly to women an d ther e 
are fears that the WFTC, 
which will be paid to men as 
weQ as women, could be frit- 
tered away by men. Experts 
say there is consistent evi- 
dence that payments directly 


to the mother are more likely 
to be spent on the children or 
on household essentials than 
payment via wages to the 

father. 

In its Budget submission, 
the TUC said the Treasury 
should use its £2.8 billion con- 
tingency reserve to increase 
child benefit by £1 billion, 
spending on health and edu- 
cation by £1.6 billion, and to 
spend £200 million on bring- 
ing the low paid within the 
scope of benefits such as ma- 
ternity and holiday pay. 

It added that the Govern- 
ment should also bolster Its 
New Deal programme for the 
unemployed by releasing an 
extra £300 million from the 
proceeds of council bouse 
sales to ftrnd social bousing 
and urban regeneration. 




Dead 
in the 




a ‘hard 
laddie’ 
of drug 
wars 





mi 







John Arfldge 




A 24- YEAR -old man mur- 
dered in a drive-by 
shooting was the victim 
erf a heroin-related gangland 
feud only three weeks after he 
survived being shot in the 
head at point-blank range, 
police said last night 
Underworld sources said 
John Simpson had angered so 
many Glasgow gangsters that 
they were practically "queu- 
ing up" to kill him in the city, 
which has the United King- 
dom’s highest level of heroin 
abuse and the most deaths 
connected to the drug. 

The murder ended a period 
of relative calm after two 
years of vicious bloodletting 
among gangsters in the south- 
east of Glasgow and in neigh- 
bouring Paisley. 

Police fear his death could 
prompt a new series of kill- 
ings, as rivals vie for control 
of extortion rackets and the 
lucrative heroin and temaze- 
pam drugs trade. 

Police recently closed the 
files on four unsolved mur- 
ders because they could not 
convict the killers for the spe- 
cific crimes. But they are sat- 
isfied the men are now in 
prison for other serious of- 
fences, including murder. 

Simpson, who was gunned 
down by a number of men in 
a car as he walked near his 
home on the Pollok housing 
estate, bad Infuriated one 
underworld leader by threat- 1 


Review 


A tiger that has 
lost its teeth 


Lyn Gardner 


Tartuffe 

Norwich Theatre Royal 


M OLIERE'S 1669 satire 
on religious hypocrisy 
and religious delusion 
is a tiger that has lost its teeth. 
It keeps on snarling but sel- 
dom presents the kind of 
threat to modem sensibilities 
that got its author into such 
trouble with church and state 
and led to calls for him to 
burned as a heretic. 

What most productions 
tend to do is to replace public 
satire with domestic comedy 
with strong overtones of farce. 
The credulous Orgon is only 
persuaded that his religious 
guru Tartuffe is a two-faced 
trickster after he has been per- 
suaded to hide under the table 
and hear the holy man attempt 
to seduce his wife. But the 
realisation of the truth comes 
too late; Orgon has already 
signed away his house and for- 
tune to the sanctimonious 
hypocrite. 

Peter Wilson's handsome 
touring production makes 
light with the comedy, but 
only by making light with the 
play’s darker scenes about the 
dangers of religious 
fana ticism. 

In a really good production 
of Tartuffe, the appallingly 
funny moment when Orgon 
realises he has lost his fortune 
is also touched by the greater 
tragedy that he has lost every- 
thing he believes in. 

Stephen (Ballykissangel) 
Tompkinson's lean, crop- 
haired hypocrite of a Tartuffe 
is a man who relishes every 
flourish of his own perfor- 
mance. It is as if this Tartuffe 
enjoys skating an thin ice and 


almost wants it to break. He is 
like a criminal who cannot 
help leaving dues all over the 
scene of the crime. 

You miss the feeling that 
this is a man who has not only 
conned everyone else but also 
hims elf. But it is an undeni- 
ably flinny performance and 
would be funnier far more 
dangerous if Tompkinson 
could be persuaded to fully 
disengage the brakes. 

Whether he can do so in the 
context of such a decorative 
production, I rather doubt. 
Particularly as he has tittle to 
play against in Simon Wil- 
liams’ hopelessly miscast Or- 
gon. With his spaniel wig and 
droopy moustache, this Orgon 
looks likes Charles I before he 
got his head chopped off but 
there is nothing In w illiams ' 
performance to suggest a man 
who has lost his head to reli- 
gious fanaticism. He bumbles 
about the stage with the genial 
and slightly distracted air of 
the displaced head of the 
household in a 1970s sitcom. 

There is good support form 
isia Blair, who brings warmth, 
i intelligence and a splendidly 

tempting bosom to the part of 

Grgoa’s wife, and Ann Bryson 
is pertly knowing as the maid 
Dorine. 

The show-stopping perfor- 
mance, though, comes from 
Maria Charles as Orgon's 
mother, Madame Pemelle. 
who has a mantilla perched on 
her head as if it were a 
cockatoo. 

She gives one of those comi- 
cally high-definition turns 
that are only allowed to ac- 
tresses of advancing years of- 
fered verbal gems such as "I 

am thunderstruck and dis- 
combobulated.” If only we had 
been for the rest of the 
evening. 
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Police at the scene of the drive-by shooting of John Simpson, whom Glasgow gangsters were reputedly ‘queuing up to kill' 


ening his monopoly on the 
local heroin supply. Sources 
said be was “on the wrong 
end” of a drugs deal that had 
broken down. 

Senior officers are confi- 
dent that arrests will be made 
soon. Last night a warrant 
was issued for the arrest of an 
unnamed man. 

One underworld figure said 
last night “Simpson fancied 
himmlf as a bard laddie and 
was always throwing his 
weight around with drugs, 
knives and guns. 


"If you do that round here, 
it Is not long before someone 
bigger than you starts throw- 
ing his weight back. 

“Simpson had- caused so 
much bother It had been de- 
cided he should go. The word 
was out A number of people 
would have been willing to do 
it" 

Detectives are certain that 
Simpson’s, death is drugs- 
related but are unclear who 
killed him and why — partly 
because be was so widely tar- 
geted. One officer said: "From 


what we are hearing, it could 
be any number of people for 
any number or reasons. He 
was such a bad lad that it is 
hard to know what leads to 
follow, because there are so 
many." 

In the attack on Simpson, 
one of the men blasted him in 
the chest four times with a 
shotgun. He suffered massive 
injuries and died soon after- 
wards in the Southern Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

Only three weeks earlier he 
had survived another assassi- 


nation attempt. On New 
Year's Day — just one week 
after he had been released 
from Barlinnie prison, where 
he was serving a sentence for 
attempted murder — three 
men armed with shotguns 
burst into bis aunt’s bouse in 
the Priesthill district of Glas- 
gow, where he was staying. A 
gun was held to his head and 
he was shot at point-blank 
range. 

Despite considerable loss 
of blood, he survived, and sur- 
geons successfully removed 


the bullet from his skull. He 
refused to tell police who had 
shot him. and was discharged 
soon afterwards. 

On the streets of Pollok, 
local people fear the latest 
killing will spark tit-for-tat 
violence. One woman, who 
asked not to be named, said: 
"That’s the big worry. Per- 
haps they'll get the wrong 
house next time. You're sit- 
ting in watching the telly and 
someone is getting shot in 
their bed down the street. It's 
terrifying." 


Worm a prince of darkness 


Tim Radford 
Science Editor 


A WEIRD worm that 
dwells in the darkness 
of the deep Pacific has 
just entered the animal re- 
cord books. Marine scien- 
tists found it flourishing in 
an underwater volcanic 
region at 80C. 

Even more oddly the 
Pompeii tube worm, Alvin- 
ella pompejana, keeps a cool 
head. While the bottom end 
is near boiling point, the 
top end seems to prefer 
22C-. the scientists report in 
Nature today. 

"No organism on the 
planet exists routinely for 
such a long period of time 


in such an extreme thermal 
environment,” said Craig 
Cary, of the University of 
Delaware. Bacteria have 
been found surviving at 
above boiling point, but 
until now the hot-stuff re- 
cord for complex life has 
been held by the Sahara de- 
sert ant, which has been 
seen foraging at 55C. 

Tube worms are one of 
the ocean's great puzzles: 
they grow up to a metre or 
more, and live at huge 
depths and in complete 
darkness. They survive by 
playing host to bacteria 
which live off superheated 
metal-rich brines bubbling 
up from volcanic vents. 

The latest discovery Is 
likely to turn the worms 


into hot property in the 
new biotechnology indus- 
tries. 

These have been explor- 
ing a new class of living 
things known as extremo- 
philes, or X-files for short. 
This class contains crea- 
tures that can survive great 
heat, or temperatures be- 
low freezing, or in lakes of 
soda, or acid, or live at 
huge pressures. To do that, 
they must be made of pro- 
teins and enzymes with un- 
usual properties too. 

The Pompeii worm could 
be important because bac- 
teria that live on Its back 
would manufacture en- 
zymes that could be useful 
in making drugs, food and 
other goods, said Mr Cary. 


Strike hits Morning Star 

T HE Morning Star news- 1 at the way he had been J . In a statement last night 
paper will be missing treated. the People's Press Printing 

from the news stands The deputy editor. Paul Society confirmed that Mr 


Government warned on 
stocks of plutonium 


Paul Brown 


S TOCKS Of plutonium in 
Britain are unacceutablv 


^Britain are unacceptably 
high, posing both an environ- 
mental threat and creating a 
fear that some may be stolen 
for use in illicit nuclear 
weapons, the Royal Society 
warned yesterday. 

Tbe UK already has 46 
tonnes of plutonium behind 


razor wire in a heavily guarded 
bunker at Sellafield in Cum- 
bria, and this will rise to more 
than 1QQ tonnes by 2Q1Q. 

Plutonium is said to be the 
world’s most valuable sub- 
stance, and the Royal Society 
says the costs and risks of the 
high security required to pro- 
tect it from terrorism is so 
great that it might be better to 
re-mix it with dangerous nu- 
clear waste and bury' it 


T HE Morning Star news- 
paper will be missing 
from the news stands 
today because of an unofficial 
strike by staff, its deputy edi- 
tor said last night 
Morning Star writers 
refused to return to work 
after a meeting with manage- 
ment to discuss the suspen- 
sion of editor John Haylett at 
lunchtime yesterday. 

The 12 staff, members of the 
National Union of Journal- 
ists, met representatives of 
the People’s Press Printing 
Society, which runs the 
paper, at a pub close to the 
paper’s London office. 

Mr Haylett said staff real- 
ised their action was unoffi- 
cial but they would not return 
to work until today in protest 


at the way he had been 
treated. 

The deputy editor. Paul 
Cony, who earlier returned 
to the office in an attempt to 
get the paper out said there 
would be no edition of the 
paper today. He said failure to 
publish was "an inevitable 
result of the decisions taken 
by some journalists contrary 
to the advice given to them by , 
the NUJ”. | 

Mr Haylett was suspended ! 
by the management commit- 
tee on January 24 but claims 
he still has not been told why 
or received written ; 

notification. 

Last night he said staff 
were holding a union meeting 
but conceded it amounted to 
unofficial strike action. 


. In a statement last night 
the People's Press Printing 
Society confirmed that Mr 
Haylett had been suspended 
by the management commit- 
tee, but refused to go In to de- 
tails about the matter. 

Its statement said: "It [the 
committee] voted to set up a 
three-person committee of in- 
quiry into matters which 
were raised with the manage- 
ment committee dating back 
many months. 

"The management commit- 
tee, of which Mr Haylett is a 
member, also voted unani- 
mously not to make any pub- 
lic statements which could be 
seen as prejudicing any disci- 
plinary hearing which may 
follow from the committee or 
inquiry." 
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Cook 

enrages 

Straw, 

Short 


Ewen MacAsJdD 

and Ian Black 


T HE biggest political 
dogfight since Tony 
Blair became Prime 
Minister broke out 
yesterday between 
Cabinet ministers Robin 
Cook, Jack Straw and Clare 
Short over the fete of Brit- 
ain's 13 remaining colonies. 

Mr Cook, the Foreign Secre- 
tary, infuriated both Mr 
Straw, the Home Secretary, 
and Ms Short, International 
Development Secretary, by 
unilaterally announcing new 
arrangements for the depen- 
dencies. Ms Short is said to 
have gone "ballistic". 

Angry phone calls were 
being exchanged between de- 
partments last night Mr Blair 
will now have to adjudicate, 
either from Washington or on 
his return, between the war- 
ring ministers. 

Mr Cook flew to the Middle 
Bast last night But Mr Straw 
and Ms Short an unlikely al- 
liance of right and left will 
join forces in a pincer move- 
ment to force him to back 
down. 

A Whitehall source said the 
Foreign Secretary had be- 
haved arrogantly, and would 
be made to pay for it 
The row centres on a 
speech .Mr Cook delivered in 
London yesterday to the chief 
ministers of the remaining 
dependencies. He hinted 
strongly at full British pass- 
ports being given to 160.000 
people in the colonies and 
confirmed a new department 
will be created, the United 
Kingdom Overseas Territo- 
ries minis try, headed by the 
Foreign Office Minister, Bar- 
oness Symons. 

Mr Cook wants to grant citi- 
zenship to all territories — 
the largely white population 
of Gibraltar and the Falk- 
lanrig already have it — so as 
not 1 ’ to 'discriminate against 
black Caribbeans. 

A draft of Mr Cook’s speech 
was sent to Ms Short and Mr 
Straw on Friday and both im- 
-mediately lodged objections. ! 
r Ms Short protested that OrtT 


seen through a jeweller’s eyepiece. Before Mr Buffett went public, the disappearance of so much silver aroused fears of a price-fixing plot photograph: martin Godwin 


The $1 Obn man, on a silver buying spree, 
keeps horde in secretive London market 


Dsn Atkinson 


W arren Buffett — 
the $10 billion man 
who has become 
an investment 
legend — has plunged into the 
speculators' graveyard of the 
silver market, buying a fifth 
of the world’s supply. 

The 67-year-old “sage of 
Omaha" bag announced that 
he now controls nearly 
130 million ounces, worth al- 
most $1 billion (£610 million) 
at current prices. 

News that Mr Buffett’s 
Berkshire Hathaway invest- 
ment trust had piled into a 
market already reeling from 
allegations erf price-rigging 
propelled the price to a 10- 
year high and revived memo- 
ries of the attempt in the late 
1970s by Texan speculators. 
Bunker and Herbert Hunt to 
corner the world’s silver. 
Their $1.3 billion buying 
spree ended in disaster in 
1980 and they bad to be bailed 
out by the US government 
The new move sparked fric- 
tion between the secretive 
London silver market and the i 
more open New York Mercan- 
tile Exchange. Poland’s 
KGHM company. Europe’s 
largest silver producer, called 
cm the London bullion market 
to publish figures for stock- 
piles of precious metals held 
in City vaults, to quell suspi- 
cions of market rigging. 

All Mr Buffett’s silver was 
bought through the London 
market and is stored there. 

Already, both the Bank of 
England and the US Commod- 
ity Futures Trading Commis- 
sion have been investigating 
the feverish silver market in 
the wake of 3 10 per cent rise 
in the price during the three 
months to early January. US 
investment funds or wealthy 
Middle Eastern investors 
were prime suspects after 
suggestions of a plot to rig the 

^Metal was disappearing 
from the US market as de- 
mand seemed to outsttip sup; 
ply. Now it emerges thesdver 
was heading for London to 
meet Mr Buffett s order ani 
Sice there. It disappeared be- 
hind a veil of secrecy 
London publishes no 
for the bullion in its vaults- 

summer, when s ve^ ^ 
jjjjjf k ghn technologies 
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Warren Buffett: bought a fifth of the world’s supply 


since 3988 as speculators 
around the world piled in. 
keen to emulate the man 
many consider to be the great- 
est investor of the 20th Cen- 
tury. But more cautious 
voices warned that silver 
speculation had proved cata- 
strophic in the past 
Jewellery buyers are likely 
to baulk at paying inflated 
prices for silver jewellery, es- 
pecially when gold is so 
cheap, according to one ana - 1 
lyst, and industrial users wffl, 


find substitutes should silver 
become too expensive. 

Rhona O’Connell, analyst 
with broker T. Hoare. said Mr 
Buffett had “spotted a window 
of opportunity and duly dived 
through it". But she warned 
that silver was unlikely to 
touch $8 an ounce and very 
unlikely to return to the near- 
$50 level reached In the hey- 
day of fee Hunt brothers. 

Because three-quarters of 
the world’s silver comes out 
of the ground for free, as a by- 


■■HjHHHjH H Speculators 

Herbert and ' 
Mlffi Bunker Hunt 

attempted to 
corner the world’s 
Kf. silver in the late 

1970s. Their 

spree ended in 
disaster and they 
"'iJggB had to be bailed 
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Warren Buffett 

□ Boro Omaha. Nebraska, 
1930, son of four-term 
congressman. Rejected by 
Harvard, studied science 
and economics to master 
level at Colombia: 

□ Salary as chairman of 
Berkshire Hathaway in 
1995: $100,000 with 
$248,000 perks — lowest- 
paid top-200 executive in 
US. But interest in 
Berkshire worth about $10 
billion; 

□ Appeared to shift about 
$2 billion ont of shares into 
bonds last September, 
suggesting he believed 
stock markets were over- 
priced. Now emerges he had 

1 been buying- silver since 
July, 

□ Buyers of Berkshire’s A 
shares 20 years ago have 
seen them rise In value 
from about $100 to $39,000; 


i □ Buffett Is adictedto 
Cherry Coke, drinking five 
each day. Favourite 
foodstuffs include hot-dogs, 
hamburgers, popcorn and 
ice-cream; 

□ When Buffett and wife 
Susan die. they will leave 
largest charitable 
foundation in the world. 


product of mining gold, zinc, 
lead and copper, supply tends 
not to respond to demand. 
This, plus the tension be- 
tween industrial demand and 
speculative trading, has 
helped make the metal an un- 
stable investment. 

The Hunts were ruined by 
their attempt to coma: the 
market The price rose steadily 
from about $2 ah ounce in the 
early 1370s as inflation took 
hniH and the Hunts — con- 
vinced it would go higher still 
— teamed up with members of 
the Saudi royal family to 

wj iiwap flw» marics t. 

By October 1979 they owned 
several hundred million 
ounces. Between February 
and March' 1980 they bor- 
rowed $1.3 billion to buy 
more, and drove the price to 
$19 an ounce. 

But the US authorities 
moved to calm the market, 
forcing speculators to put up 
more money for each con- 
tract The Hunts had used 
their silver, by then f all in g in 
price, as security for their 
loans. As they tried to sell it 
to meet their repayments, the 
price collapsed. Washington, 
fearing a string of bank fail- 
ures if the Hunts defaulted, 
lent th*»m $1 billion to wind 
down their stockpile In an or- 
derly manner. 


Csqts/troy-az . 



‘Mr Buffett has 
spotted a window 
of opportunity 
and duly dived 
through it’ 


Rhona O'Connell, 
analyst 


dependencies came under her 
department and Mr Cook 
could not just annexe them 
without taking notice of her. 

Mr Straw protested that Mr 
Cook’s passport promise 
threatened to reopen the 
thorny question of British 
citizenship. 

To their astonishment. Mr 
Cook ignored their sugges- 
tions. Downing Street told 
the three “to sort it out 
among yourselves”. But Mr 
Blair will eventually have to 
resolve the dilemma. The 
Whitehall source predicted 
Mr Cook would eventually 
have to back down. 

The outcome will become 
apparent when a white paper 
on the dependencies is pub- 
lished later this year. 

The review of the depen- 
dencies was initiated after the 
Montserrat volcano fiasco. 
Ms Short was accused of mis- 
handling the situation after 
complaining of the islanders' 
repeated calls for aid. Baron- 
ess Symons was sent to Mont- 
serrat in her place. 

Removal of the dependen- 
cies from her department 
would have been interpreted 
as a snub to Ms Short 

A Commons select commit- 
tee two months ago identified 
as a problem that both the 
Foreign Office and the Inter- 
national Development Depart- 
ment had responsibilities for 
the 13 dependencies, and 

rec omm ended brin g in g them 
under a single department 

In the speech, Mr Cook said 
he was conscious of the 
“sense of injustice" felt by 
some of their 160.000 people 
who do not have the right to 
live and' work in the UK 

Interest In the territories — 
all too small or remote to go 
independent — has mounted 
since the return of Hong Kong 
to C hina last June. The inhab- 
ited ones are Anguilla, Ber- 
muda, the Cayman Islands, 
the Pitcairn Islands, the Brit- 
ish Virgin Islands. Montser- 
rat, St Helena, the FRlklands, 
Gibraltar, and the Turks and 
Caicos Islands. 

.Pitcairn ■no fm**, page 7; 
Hasdai- comment, page 8 


Whatever you do, 
they'll be watching 
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Alchemy is back in fashion, but this time the aim is to turn 
coal into priceless diamond fibres. Competition in the US 
is already hotting up, and this week a private research 
centre in Europe is preparing to enter the race. 

Minhael Brooks reports 
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thriller since 

The Godfather 
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Culture Secretary Chris Smith had to tread a tricky path in easing out lottery regulator Peter Davis. Kamal Ahmed retraces his steps 

Gymnastics that led lottery chief to jump 


C HRIS Smith’s 
words oh Radio 4’s 
Today programme 
yesterday morning 
were chosen care- 
fully. “No. the answer to the 
basic question is that Mr 
Davis decided in the interests 
of the National Lottery to 
resign.” 

Ever since Guy Snowden 
lost the High Court libel duel 
with Richard Branson over 
piaim< that he tried to bribe 
Mr Branson to pull out of the 
race to run the lottery, the 
Secretary of State for Culture, 
Media and Sport has been 
walking a semantic tightrope. 

Yesterday Mr Smith was 
forced through some more 
verbal hoops as be was asked 
to explain the chain of events 
which led to the resignation 
of Peter Davis, the director 
general of the lottery regula- 
tor, OfLoL 

As Mr Davis maintained a 
stony silence, Mr Smith was 
asked about government 
briefings late on Tuesday 
night that made it clear that 
Mr Davis had lost the confi- 
dence of the Prime Minister. 

In a statement to the Com- 
mons, Mr Smith denied that 


Tony Blair had ordered that 
Mr Davis should go. 

Pressed on who had raised 
the issue of his resignation 
first Mr Smith replied: “The 
matter was discussed mutu- 
ally between us.” 

Francis Maude, the shadow 
culture secretary, was not 
impressed. "Mr Davis was 
persuaded to resign and, to 
convey the impression of 
decisive action, the press was 
briefed that he bad been dis- 
missed.” he said. 

The explanation of Mr 
Davis's “change of heart" 
over his resignation lies in 
how the Government decided 
to handle the lottery crisis 
which was threatening to 
overwhelm “good news" 
stories such as the reprieve of 
St Bartholomew's hospital in 
London. 

At 9am on Tuesday. Mr 
Davis was the main item of 
discussion at the strategy 
meeting at which government 
advisers and officials meet to 
discuss the agenda for the 
day. 

Peter Mandelson, the Min- 
ister without Portfolio. Alas- 
tair Campbell, the Prime Min- 
ister's press secretary. Tim 



Chris Smith . . . demanded Frauds Maude . . . *Mr Davis 
assurances from Mr Davis was persuaded to resign' 


Allen, the Downing Street ad- 
viser. and Dave Hill, the 
Labour Party’s chief media 
spokesman, were present 
Talk turned to how the 
Davis story was playing. “It 
was playing very hard,” said 
one of those present — mean- 
ing that the newspapers were 
taking a very negative line 
and calling for Mr Davis to 
quit. 


Mr Smith's office remained 
silent at first — as it had 
when the row first broke in 
May over huge bonuses paid 
to directors of the lottery op- 
erator, Camelot — sticking to 
the previous day’s line that 
Mr Smith thought the situa- 
tion “very serious” . 

But during the morning, 
the Government decided It 
had to ad- 


it was announced that Mr 
Davis was being summoned 
to Mr Smith's office to explain 
exactly how public confidence 
could be restored in the lot- 
tery. The Government’s posi- 
tion was hardening. 

At the Liam lobby briefing 
between Mr Campbell and 
political correspondents, 
more ground was prepared. 

Asked if Mr Riair had full 
confidence in Mr Davis. Mr 
Campbell replied: “He has 
absolute confidence In Chris 
Smith's ability to see Mr 
Davis this afternoon.” 

And will Mr Davis's con- 
tract be renewed in October? 
“Theoretically.” came the res- 
ponse, with a scintilla of 
sarcasm. 

Just before Mr Davis ar- 
rived. Mr Smith and Mr Blair, 
who had been in close contact 
all day, had a meeting at 
which it was agreed that Mr 
Davis’s boat was virtually 
sunk. 

Mr Smith was left to make a 
decision on how best to 
decide Mr Davis’s future. 

One thought was upper- 
most With no evidence ctf any 
impropriety on his part Mr 
Davis must not be “sacked” 


or the Government could be 
left with a Derek Lewis situa- 
tion on its hands. 

Mr Lewis, the former head 
of the prison service who left 
under pressure from the then 
Home Secretary, Michael 
Howard, after the Parkhorst 
breakout took legal action 
against the Government and 
won £215,000 compensation. 

Behind the doors of Mr 
Smith's office in Cockspor 
Street near Trafalgar Square, 
Mr Davis quickly realised his 
time was up. As Mr Smith 
asked for more and more 
assurances about how public 
confidence in the lottery 
could be maintained, the 
director general said he 
would resign. 

It took about 90 minutes, 
the rest of the time taken up 
with contra ctural agreements 
over a £42,000 pay-off and the 
form of words Mr Smith’s 
statement would take. 

It became clear in Westmin- 
ster that something was afoot 
when Mr Smith's department 
said there would be an an- 
nouncement at 7.30pm. Mr 
Davis was out and Mr Blair 
could travel to America with 
one less thing to worry about 


BT’s call prices- 
down, down 
and down again. 



BT has cut standard call prices 13 times in two years 
as well as developing a whole range of discounts. 

These are designed to suit the calls you make - giving you 
extra savings. 

If anyone claims they can give you cheaper calls than BT, 
call 0800 003 800 to check you’re getting all our discounts. 


'J? It’s good to talk 



The resi gnations have failed to dampen demand for lottery 
tickets -up 2 per cent on last week photograph: fhank martin 

Punters’ cash on 
hope not charity 


L OTTERY punters were 
putting their money on 
faith and hope rather 
than charity as they queued 
for tickets yesterday, writes 
Lucy Patton. 

“I buy a ticket every 
Wednesday, whether or not 
Branmn thinks enough’s 
going to charity.” said an 
elderly customer in the 
King s Road, west London. 

And no, he's never won. 
“Doesn't stop yon trying 
though, does it?” 

The events surrounding 
two high-profile lottery res- 
ignations this week did. not 
seem to have had much ef- 
fect on people queueing at 
the machines. 

Andre, a young accoun- 
tant buying a ticket during 
his lunch break, said: “I 
don’t really care about the 
trial. I still buy my ticket. I 
think Branson did it for the 
publicity, for his ego,” 

But Joan Richardson, a 
clerk buying tickets in Far- 
ringdon, was putting her 
money on the victorious 
Branson. “I would prefer it 


Sad collector 
forced to sell 
75m-year-old 
nest egg 

Martin Wainwright 

A PENSIONER’S treasured 
dinosaur egg Ls to be auc- 
tioned later this mouth to 
meet debts forced on him by 
winter gale damage. 

The 75 million-year-old fos- 
silised sauropod egg — the 
pride of a lifetime's collection 
for 68-year-old David McCar- 
thy — will be sold to pay bills 
for a new garden fence. 

“I am very sad to have to 
part with it,” said Mr McCar- 
thy, whose home in Bridg- 
north, Shropshire, is some- 
thing of a shrine to the lure of 
random collecting. A fibre 
glass dinosaur from the film 
Jurassic Park, won in a com- 
petition. is in the front gar- 
den, and he has “a bit of this , 
that and everything” inside. 

The homespun museum — 
started 40 years ago wben Mr 
McCarthy spent 6d on "an in- 
teresting pebble" which 
proved to be an early Greek 
statuette — was hit by savage 
gusts last month. 

He and his wife Patricia put 


if Richard Branson was 
running it, rather than 
Camelot. but I’ve always 
thought that.” she said. 

‘T would prefer more of 
the cash to go to more char- 
ities, but I would still buy 
tickets.'' Of the latest con- 
troversy. she said: ‘T don’t 
think it's made me have 
any less confidence in the 
lottery." 

Customer indifference 
seemed to be borne out at 
the tills, with a Camelot 
spokeswoman saying yes- 
terday that ticket sales were 
up 2 per cent on last week. 

Geoff Chessum. a maga- 
zine editor, said he did not 
think the events of this 
week had influenced him, 
but added: ‘*1 think If 
things had turned out dif- 
ferently after the trial, it 
would have had a tempo- 
rary effect on my buying a 
lottery ticket, because yon 
don't want to think the 
people running it are say- 
ing one thing and then 
there Is all this graft be- 
hind the scenes.” 



David McCarthy with his 
fossilised sauropod egg 

repairs to their fence in hand, 
but found they were not all 
covered by their insurance. 
Mr McCarthy said: "Now 
we re In debt, and the egg is 
the best way to meet the bills. 

"I'm always on the lookout 
for anything that takes my 
fancy. If it fetches a fair amount 
I will see if I can get another, 
hut I need the money." 

Found in Mongolia around 
100 years ago. the fossil will 
be auctioned on February 20 
at Hall's in Shrewsbury, for 
whom a spokesman said: 
"We’ve had a lot of interest" 
It is expected to fetch £500. 


Farm worker gets £80,000 
for illness from sheep dip 


Peter Hetherington 


Call us NOWon 0800 003 800 and check you're getting all our discounts, 
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BT Off SALE ON EXTRA CALLS CtMMHES WITH COUNTRY CAUJMQ HANS TO OVE SAVMGS W ON OUAUFYUG AOCfTONAL CALLS TO THE BPPBDPBUITE COUMTHY. UMUUU CHAHG5 #1* P6H CALL. CAN « ZSP WITH ALL THESE OSCOUtTC. 


F ARM workers complain- 
ing of illness after being 
exposed to toxic sheep dip are 
likely to flood employers with 
compensation claims after a 
legal victory by a shepherd 
from County Dur ham 
He received £80,000 in an 
out-of-court settlement with 
Lancashire county council, 
which ran an agricultural col- 
lege where he worked be- 
tween 1975 and 1991. 

Robert Shepherd, 62. a 
rather of four, says bis health 
was damaged after he was ex- 
posed to organophosphates. 

Last night as he called for 
the chemicals — similar to 
those blamed by forces’ veter- 


ans for Gulf war syndrome - 
to be taken off the market, tbi 
union which championed hi: 
case said it had begun invest! 
gating other claims. 

Bronwyn McKenna, head o 
legal affairs for Unison, adde< 
that the wider implication: 
were alarming. "Mr Shep 
herd's health was seriouslj 
damaged after only dlppinj 
sheep twice a year but thi 
risk is much greater wit! 
some of our other members - 
inspectors working for loca 
councils — who are m m in* 
into contact with the dip a! 
the time." 

Gulf war veterans wel 
corned the settlement, wbici 
will strengthen their cam 
paign for a full investigatior 
mto organophosphates. 
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Henrietta Moraes beside one 

Bacon’s nude 
model relives 
shock of the 
new as photos 
link two shows 


of Francis Bacon's pa inti ngs of her (left), in an exhibition at the Hayward Gallery in London, which is also staging a show of Cartier-Bresson photographs (right). Both events ran until April 5 


PHOTOGRAPHS: OAVD SOUTOE 


Dan Glafster 
hits Correspond ent 

UENRIETTA Moraes 
■ (walked towards the 
large colourful canvas 
hanging in the Hayward 
Gallery. “Look, in that one 
I haven’t got a head,” said 
the model for 16 of Francis 
Bacon's paintings, with 


three in the gallery’s Francis 
Bacon: The Human Body, ex- 
hibition opening today. 

Now 66, Moraes never 
formally sat for Bacon, who 
died in 1992. “They were all 
done from photos,” she 
said. The exhibition cata- 
logue shows a photograph 1 
of a young, slightly louche 
Bacon in his studio in 1962. 
Taken by Henri Cartier- 1 


Bresson, it provides a link 
between the two contempo- 
raries featured at the Hay- 
ward, as work by Cartier- 
Bresson is also on show, in 
Europeans, until April 5. 

Bacon, said Moraes, had 
good reason to work only 
from photographs. “It was 
a huge shock to see the fin- 
ished painting 
apparently Cecil Beaton al- 


most had a heart attack 
when he saw his portrait-” 

Moraes and Bacon be- 
came friends after they met 
In Soho when she was IB. “1 
thought he was about the 
most exciting person I'd ever 
seen, I never asked him what 
he was going to do. AH he 
said was “darling, Fm going 
to paint a few of my friends'. 

“1 didn't have any morals 


about modelling node, al- 
though my mother wasn’t < 
very pleased. But yon could , 
earn twice as much as when 
yon kept your clothes on.” 
Of the three portraits of 
her in the exhibition, from 
1968-68, she said: “I think 
they’re very like me . . . but I 
certainly wasn’t doing 
what’s in the picture.” she 
said, gianemg at Henrietta 


Moraes (Lying Figure With 
Hypodermic Syringe). “I'd 
never even seen a 
hypodermic.” 

Bacon, quoted in the cata- 
logue. said of the syringe: 
“Fve used the figures lying 
on beds with a hypodermic 
syringe as a form of nailing 
the image more strongly into 
reality or appearance ... it’s 
less stupid than patting a 


nail through the arm which 
would be even more 
melodramatic.” 

Europeans features work 
by Cartier-Bresson covering 
half a century, and includes 
his most recent picture, 
taken last month in Switzer- 
land. It shows the 89-year- 
old is still producing work of 
the same quality as 60 years 
ago. 


Thousands of NHS patients being detained illegally 
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T ENS of thousands of 
patients are being de- 
tained illegally in hos- 
pitals and nursing 
homes as a result of a court 
ruling causing consternation 
to the NHS and the Depart- 
ment of Health. 

The full implications of the 
Court of Appeal ruling before 
Christmas are only now be- 
coming clear to NHS trusts. It 
means many thousands of pa- 
tients with conditions such as 
Alzheimer’s disease and 
severe learning disabilities 
which make them unable to 


give a valid consent are being 
unlawfully detained by trusts 
and by nursing homes regis- 
tered to take detained pa- 
tients. i 

Before the appeal court rul- 
ing. such patients were admit- 
ted Informally if they did not 
dissent, bnt the judgment 
means trusts have no power 
to do this and will have to 
"section*' all existing patients 
under the Mental Health Act 
to ensure that they have 
power to detain and treat 
them. 

Guidance from the Depart- 
ment of Health sent to all 
trusts and health authorities 
confirms: ‘The ruling applies 
both to new admissions and 


to patients already In hospi- 
tal. Steps should be taken to 
review the position of exist- 
ing in-patients as soon as 
possible." 

Most trusts have taken no 
action so far to section exist- 
ing patients. Many hope to 
await foe outcome of an ap- 
peal to the House of Lords, 
funded by the department, 
though unsectioned patients 1 
wifi, continue to be held un- 1 
lawfully until the Lords de- , 
liver judgment, which might 
not be before the summer. 

The department and t he 
trust are asking for the appeal 
to be expedited. 

The department is worried 
about the resource implica- 


tions of a huge Increase In the 
number of formally detained 
patients. Those detained 
under the act must have their 
cases regularly referred to 
mental health review tribu- 
nals to see if their detention is 
still justified. 

The implications are also 
causing concern to the Mental 
Health Act Commission, a 
low-budget body which moni- 
tors the welfare of patients de- 
tained under the act It makes 
regular visits to institutions 
and pays independent doctors ! 
to visit wards, look at case j 
notes and approve treatment 
plans. 

The appeal court judgment 
was handed down in a case 


Murdoch faces tax investigation 


Four nation team plans strategy 
to close avoidance loopholes 


DavM Hancfee 

Westmin stieyCoirespondean 

R UPERT Murdochs 

News Corporation is 
under examination by 
an International team of tax 
investigators as part of a 
Treasury drive to clamp 
down on multinational com- 
panies using international 
loopholes to avoid payingrax. 

The Inland Revenue yester- 
day declined to confirm or 
deny whether tax 
from Britain, Australia. Can- 
ada and the United States had 
met saa-etly in Sydney to 


draw up a joint strategy to 
deal with the media magna- 
te’stax payments. 

As a matter of policy , the In- 
land Revenue does not disclose 
when an individual or com- 
pany is under investigation. 

But officials confirmed that 
growing numbers of compre- 
hensive tax agreements are 
being signed with other 
countries to enable the Reve- 
nue to exchange information 
on the tax affairs of interna- 
tional businesses. All three of 
the other countries involved 
in Mr Murdoch's tax affairs 
are party to agreements with 
Britain. 


News in brief 
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would be no blank cheque to 
bolster “colossal” subsidies 
while blockades were harm- 
ing talks in Europe. He told 
the National Farmers' Union 
annual meeting in London 
they would have to he lp 
restructure their industry as 
1 the Common Agriculture Pol- 
icy was reformed. Outgoing 
NFU president Sir David 
Naish said the speech had 
been “‘chilling. I cannot be- 
lieve a minister could disre- 
gard our legitimate requ^t 
for equality with such lack or 
interest or concern’’. 

New man at 
Arts Council 

XHE Arts Council of England 
yesterday announced the ap- 
pointment of its new secretary 


Cunningham 
chills farmers 


demands for 


ssspsHs, 


latest round of musical chairs 
In the arts world. . 

Mr Hewitt, a former chief 

executive of the Northern Arts 
Board, takes up his post to 

early March, in a climate of 
financial cutsfor the arts. 

At present he is corporate 
affa irs director of Tees health 
authority — a post he took up 


The Treasury is keen, as 
part of its pre-Budget initia- 
tives, to tackle the growing 
number of legal off-shore tax 
arrangements, and to close 
loopholes. After the fhrore 
over Treasury Minister Geof- 
frey Robinson's offshore tax 
Investments, Gordon Brown 
wants to be seen to be tack- 
ling the problem In the Bud- 
get on March 17. 

As a result, comprehensive 
new tax agreements are In the 
pipeline for countries such as 
Oman, the United Arab Emir- 
ates, Ecuador. Kuwait, Na- 
mibia and Lesotho — al- 
though no attempt has been 
made to tackle tax havens 
such as the Cayman Islands 
or the Virgin Islands. 

The disclosure, in yester- 
day's Independent news- 


helm of Northern Arts since 


1992. The chairman of the 
council. Lord Gowrie, backed 
the appointment 
He said: “He has been 
among the most effective of 

the chief executives of the 

re gional arts boards with 
whom I have worked during 

m y nha 1 rm a right i p. 

“I owe him a lot personally 
and believe he will be a highly 

dfective and strategically- 
minded secretary general.” 
Mr Hewitt replaces Mary 
Allen, now chief executive of 
the Royal Opera House. In De- 
cember, she was criticised by 
the Commons culture media 
and sport committee for her 
conduct in her new role at the 

cash-strapped Opera Ho use. 

The new secretary general 
entered the arts world when 
he joined Northern Arts as a 
general arts officer in 1982. 
Later he became assistant to 

the director, and deputy chief 
executive. 

‘Swampy’ on 
drugs charge 

THE environmental cam- 
paigner formerly known as 
Swampy has been, ordered to 
appear before magistrates in 

Cornwall next month after 


paper, comes as the Govern- 
ment refused to back an 
amendment to the Competi- 
tion Bill In the House of Lords 
that would stop Mr Murdoch 
using his grip on the market- 
place by selling editions of the 
Times at a loss to stifle 
competition. 

Lord Simon of Highbury, 
the competition minister at 
the DTI. has ordered Labour 
peers to vote against the 
amendment, hut ministers 
deny the move has anything 
to do with instructions from 
Downing Street not to upset 
Mr Murdoch. 

They say this is an unfair 
Interpretation of the Govern- 
ment’s position on competition 
in the newspaper Industry. 

Analysis, page 11 


being charged with posses- 
sion of a class A drug. Daniel 
Hooper, famed for his under- 
ground protests, was arrested 
In Penzance on Tuesday after 
police received complaints 
that two men were begging in 
the road. He was bailed to 
appear before Penwith magis- 
trates on March 30 after offl- 
cers allegedly discovered him 
in possession of magic 
mushrooms. 

BA case to 
go ahead 

A FORMER policeman was 
yesterday given the chance to 
take British Airways to court 
over a claim thathe cut his lip 
on a broken glass during a 
flight to New York. 

Lord Bingham, the Lord 
Chief Justice, allowed the ap- 
peal by John Gorman, 51, 
against a London county court 
judge's refusal to allow him a 
rehearing of the case after he 
failed to turn up because he 
was in hospital. 

David Price, for Mr Gor- 
man, said that the county 
court judge “was not entitled” 
to find that his client had de- 
liberately made the choice not 
to attend. 


brought on behalf of an un- 
named autistic man, aged 48, 
who was taken to 
Bournewood hospital in 
Chertsey, Surrey, after he be- 
came agitated at a day care 
centre. He had lived in the 
hospital for 80 years until 
1994 when a couple took him 
Into their home to care for 
him as one of the family. 

He had not been sectioned 


'under the Mental Health Act 
but had been admitted to hos- 
pital Informally. His carers 
wanted him released, but doc- 
tors insisted on keeping him 
in. 

The couple sought a judi- 
cial review of that decision. 
They also sued for damages 
for false imprisonment and 
asked for a writ of habeas 
corpus. They lost in the High 


Court but three appeal court 
judges, headed by the Master 
of the Rolls, Lord Woolf, up- 
held their claim. 

Health service managers 
and doctors had always 
understood that mentally in- 
capable patients could be ad- 
mitted informally, a practice 
sa n ct i oned by the leading 
textbooks on mental health 
law. But the judges said Infor- 


mal admission applied only to 
patients who had the capacity 
to consent or refuse. 

Chris Vellenoweth. commu- 
nity care leader for the NHS 
Confederation, the umbrella 
group for NHS trusts, said he 
was advising trusts to section 
any new patients, but was 
taking a cautious view on ex- 
isting patients because issues 
were still being unravelled. 


Violence mars Sri Lanka’s anniversary celebrations 
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F OR Sir Arthur C Clarke 
it should have been a 
short stroll to glory yes- 
terday, from his flat in cen- 
tral Colombo to the British 
High Commissioner's resi- 
dence five minutes away. 

Once there, the grand old 
man of science fiction would 
have trundled up to the door- 
way In his wheelchair. After a 
few minutes of polite conver- 
Prince Charles feels the heat at yesterday's parade in the satian, Prince Charles was to 
Sri Lankan capital, Colombo, held amid fears of Tamil have tapped him on both 
violence to celebrate the country’s 50 years of shoulders with a ceremonial 
independence photograph; nu rooke sword. The sword had trav- 


Troops 

guard 

against 

Tamil 

attack 

Luke Hanflng in Colombo 


I day watched a display of 
military prowess as Sri Lanka 
celebrated 60 years of post-co- 
lonial independence and its 
president admitted that the 
country had “failed In the 
essential task of nation 
building”. 

As President Chandrlka Ku- 
maralunga addressed an audi- 
ence of foreign guests, headed 
by Prince Charles, Tamil 
rebels were shelling an air- 
force base in eastern Sri 
Lanka, injuring 15 soldiers. 


Cheery 

day 

for 

troubled 

knight 


The attack came four days 
after 300 Tamil guerrillas were 
killed In a gun battle In the 
north offbe island. 

Security for yesterday’s pa- 
rade at the new parliament 
building in Colombo was In- 
tense. The entire centre of the 
capital was sealed off with 
heavily armed troops man- 
ning roadblocks. President 
Kumaratunga, seated next to 
Prince Charles, spoke of “this 
momentous day" 50 years 
after Ceylon was granted inde- 
pendence by Britain in Febru- 
ary, 1948. 

But she added: “We must with 
humility examine our failures. 
We have felled in the essential 
task cf nation bufiding. We have 
meandered and fettered along 
the path, whilst our neighbours 
in Asia and many other 
countries have forged strong and 

united nations in which peoples 
of various communities of race, 
religion and language live in 
harmony." 

Mrs Kumaratunga called for 
amanri to 'e thnic strife' but 
stressed that the “territorial in- 
tegrity 1 ' of Sri Irinka must be 
defended. 

Mrs Kumaratanga will be 
host at a state banquet for 
Prince Charles later today. 

The prince then flies to Nepal 
and Bhutan, for the Himala- 
yan leg of his 10-day tour. 


riled an the way from London 
to Sri Lanka in the prince's 
diplomatic luggage. 

There probably would have 
been a grin and a handshake: a 
strangely archaic ceremony 
then, to honour an 80-year-old 
man whose memories of Brit- 
ain must have faded after four 
decades in the equatorial heat 

Instead, Sir Arthur spent yes- 
terday sifting through dozens 
of sympathetic e-mails and 
faxes from across the world, 
and consulted his lawyers. 
Meanwhile, the Sunday Mirror 
journalists who accused Mm 
five days agp of being a paedo- 
phile were camped less than a 
mile away at the Oheroi hotel, 
awaiting developments. 

Earlier this week he defied 
allegations that he had paid for 
sex with underage boys. In a 
statem ent, he declared himself 
“outraged” and explained that 
Ms poet-polio condition meant 
he had not been sexually active 
‘Tor over 20 years”. 

Despite the media onslaught, 
though, he Is in a cheerful 
mood. One of his aides said yes- 
terday: “He Is bearing up. Ms 
lawyers have advised him not 
to speak to anybody at the mo- 
I ment. The position might 

! change at the end of the week.” 
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‘US jet broke 
all the rules’ 


John Hooper In Romo 


I TALY'S leaders hastened 
yesterday to head off 
calls for the closure of 
United States bases after 
Tuesday’s incident in 
which an American jet cut 
through the wires holding up 
a cable car In the Dolomites, 
killing 20 people. 

The prime minister, Roma- 
no Prodi. and his defence 
minis ter anticipated official 
investigations by blaming the 
accident on an allegedly reck- 
less air crew. In an extraordi- 
narily forceful statement, Mr 
Prodi said: “It wasn't a low- 
level flight, but a terrible act, 
an almost ground-scraping 
flight [that went] beyond all 
limits set by the law and the 
rules." 

There were claims, how- 
ever. that very low-level 
flights are not unusual And 
there was evidence that the 
pilot may have experienced 
difficulties before his Grum- 
man Prowler clipped the 
cables. 

The Carabinieri said last 
night that the victims in- 
cluded three Italians, Includ- 
ing one of Austrian origin, a 
Polish woman and her 12- 
year-old son, eight Germans, 
five Belgians, an Austrian, 
and a Dutch woman. 

Italian newspapers joined 


I politicians in expressing fury 
| at the crash. La Stamps in- 
veighed against the “Rambos 
[who] use our mountains”. 

On a visit to the scene, the 
defence minister, Beniamino 
Andrea tta, said; “it is terrible 
to count and contemplate the 
body bags and think all this 
happened because the rules 
were not respected, " 

Mr Prodi, who also visited 
the resort, said regulations in 
force since 1955 limited for- 
eign aircraft to a minimum 
height of 2,000ft He added: 
“The US government has as- 
sumed full responsibility for 
the incident” 

President BUI Clinton 
voiced regrets by telephone 
yesterday to the German 
chancellor, Helmut Kohl, and 
to the victims' relatives, a 
German government spokes- 
man said. 

The Prowler warplane is 
thought to have hit the wires 
at a point some 450ft from the 
valley floor. Pilots were 
quoted yesterday as saying 
that flights down to that level 
were a necessary part of 
training. 

The Prowler, which has i 
sophisticated electronic 
equipment to block enemy 
radar and weapons systems. 
Is used In low-level raids. 

The Italian news agency 
ANSA reported that this par- 
ticular mission, ironically | 


code-named Easy 01, stipu- 
lated an altitude of 3£00ft It 
said that since last year 
flights down to 2,000ft had 
required case by case authori- 
sation. which mission Easy 01 
did not have. 

According to Italian seis- 
mographists who recorded 
the impact, the plane hit the 
cable system at 3.12pm local 
time. ANSA said radio con- 
tact with the plane bad been 
lost seven minutes earlier. 

An eyewitness. Giordano 
CavaUano, told Italian televi- 
sion: ‘"The plane made a ma- 
noeuvre to the left ... It 
seems to me that the pilot was 
certainly having some diffi- 
culties because I'd never seen 
anything like It before.” 

The victims' bodies were 
taken to Trento yesterday In a 
long line of hearses flanked 
by Carabinieri outriders. At 
least three inquiries are to be 
conducted into the deaths. 

An Italian prosecutor, who 
yesterday visited the Prowler 
crew’s base at Aviano, will 
look at possible c riminal res- 
ponsibility. The US and Italy 
will both carry out military 
investigations. i 

The plane had flown mis- , 
sions for the multi-national I 
Deny Flight operation in Bos- I 
nia, but a Nato spokesman 

said it was on a "routine 
flight under US command” at I 
the time of the accident 





The sour demeanour of 
Euripides, left, has been 
blamed on the long spells 
he spent in an isolated cave 
seeking inspiration. The 
discovery of a fragmented 
clay cup bearing the first 
six letters of his name, 
above, has convinced 
Greek archaeologists that 
they have found his fabled 
retreat. Helena Smith in 
Salamis reports 


Screw turned on Bosnia 
to get refugees home 


Ian Traynor In Bonn 


T HE International effort 
to force nationalist lead- 
ers in Bosnia to reverse 
the results of ethnic cleansing 
was stepped up yesterday 
when Germany pressed the 
Serb-held half of Bosnia to 
open its doors to tens of thou- 
sands of Muslim refugees ex- 
pelled from their native areas 
in the 1992-95 war. 

Bonn's pressure on Milorad 
Dodik, the new moderate 
prime minister of Bosnia's 
Serbian Republic, is part of a 
concerted Western campaign 
to effect the large-scale repa- 
triation of refugees this year. 
A parallel ultimatum was 
given to the Bosnian Muslim 
leadership on Tuesday to 
open Sarajevo to Serbs and 
Croats who left the city dur- 
ing the war and forfeited 
their property rights. 

United States and European 
Union officials in Bosnia, 
equipped with new powers to 
issue ultimatums, set dead- 
lines and impose decrees 
against the will of recalci- 
trant Bosnian politicians, 
have elaborated a promising 
carrot-and-stick strategy for 
reintegrating the country. 
The repatriation policy is cen- 
tral to that effort 
Yesterday the international 
community’s High Represen- 


tative in Bosnia, Carlos Wes- 
tendorp, made further use of 
the powers given to him in 
December by overruling the 
quarrelsome parties and de- 
ciding the design of the new 
national flag. 

Over the past couple of 
months he has overruled the 
Muslim, Croat and Serb lead- 
ers on the new currency and 
forced an agreement on com- 
mon car licence plates. 

The plan is to lean 
on Sarajevo’s 
leaders to restore 
Its ethnic balance 
and harmony 

On Tuesday Bosnia's presi- 
dent Alya Izetbegovic, was 
given two weeks to revoke 
1995 legislation stripping de- 
parted Serbs and Croats of 
their property rights in Sara- 
jevo. US and EU officials have 
insisted that 20,000 Serbs and 1 
Croats should be resettled In I 
the capital by the summer. 1 

Pursuing a separate prong 
of the same strategy, the Ger- 
man foreign minister. Klaus i 
Kinket told Mr Dodik yester- 
day that many of the 250,000 
Bosnian refugees In Germany 


must be allowed to return to 
towns and villages in the Serb 
half of the country. Most of 
them are Muslims. 

A third of the Bosnian pop- 
ulation — 1.5 million — fled 
the war and about 400,000 
have returned in the past two 
years, Including 100,000 from 
Germany. But only 35,000 
have moved Into areas where 
they form an ethnic minority. 
The lack of movement has en- 
trenched the ethnic partition. 

The plan is to mkke Sara- 
jevo a showcase by leaning on 
the Muslim authorities to 
restore its earlier ethnic bal- 
ance and harmony and then 
Increasing the pressure for 
s imilar action by the hardline 
Serb and Croat nationalists. 

“If you do not accomplish, 
this task." the senior US offi- 
cial. Robert Gelbard, told the 
Sarajevo government, "we 
will fond no new municipal 
infrastructure projects.” 

Mr Dodik, for the first time 
since the end of the war, 
voiced a readiness to allow 
Muslim refugees to return to 
Serb-held areas. Germany 
and the EU are prepared to j 
reward such efforts with sub- 
stantial economic aid. 1 

Mr Izetbegovic promised 
that Serbs and Croats were 
welcome in Sarajevo, bat said 
parallel action was needed in . 
the new Bosnian Serb capital 
Banja Luka. 


Sprechen Sie German? 
Not on one of our Handies 


Ian Traynor in Bonn on a growing band 
of linguistic purists who are battling to 
banish anglicisms from everyday use 


W HEN it comes to 
playing computer 
games. Germans do 
not reach for their rallku- 
geleingabeger&t (roller- 
ball-entering-device). That 
monthfoL not so much a 
word as an "alphabetical 
procession”, to cite Mark 
Twain on the wonders of 
the German language, is 
better known as a mouse. 

German has sensibly ap- 
propriated the English 
term, banishing its own 
compound. 

When it comes to the mo- 
bile phone, however, a 
more extreme case of lan- 
guage theft has been perpe- 
trated — a step too for for 
the growing band of linguis- 
tic purists campaign lug to 
keep German German. 

The German word for the 
mobile phone is an English 
word which does not mean 
mobile phone — "Handy”. 

“We've developed this 
Anglicism ourselves,” said 
Karin Frank-Cyros, man- 
ager of the prestigious Soci- 
ety for the German Lan- 
guage in Wiesbaden. 

"Bat many members are 
writing and calling to com- 
plain abut the flood of 
Americanisms and Angli- 
cisms. They are asking 
whether we can’t use Ger- 
man words instead.” 
Spearheading the in- 
creasing clamour against 
the “rape of German by 
English”, and against 
“Denglisch", the German 
equivalent of Franglais. is 
Professor Walter Kraemer 
of Dortmund University. 



gently and 
reverently set aside 
among the dead 
languages, for only 
the dead have time 
to leant if 

Two months ago the sta- 
tistics professor and six col- 
leagues founded the Club 
for the Preservation of the 
German language. It has 
400 members and attracts 
100 more a week, he says. 

The Wiesbaden society 
has set op a commission to 
consider how to combat the 
tide of anglicisms washing 
over German. It will report 
its findings in May. 

“This is all about the col- 
onisation of German by 
English,” says Prof 
Kraemer. “The problem is 


getting much worse. Most 
Germans lack national 
pride and that really gets 
on my nerves.” 

A Deutsche Telekom 
phone bill, for Instance, 
lists the number of "city 
calls” made. Similarly, if 
seeking information at the 
railway station, yon go to 
the "service point”. 

Hollywood, transnational 
industry, advertising, the 
Internet, pop music — the 
cultural English onslaught 
Is unremitting. Another 
German language activist, 
the writer and educational 
1st Horst HenseL says Ger- 
man children are “growing 
np today believing that 
songs are something essen- 
tially English". 

Public enemy No 1 for 
purists is Jil Sander, diva 
of the German fashion 
scene and darling of the in- 
ternational smart set. 

In a recent press inter- 
view, she peppered her Ger- 
man with so many English 
expressions that the end 
result was far less elegant 
Hum her clothes. Eight sen- 
tences, uncharacteristi- 
cally brief by German stan- 
dards, contained 18 English 
words. “This sort of stuff 
really makes me mad.*' 
says Prof Kraemer. 
“There's no country in 
Europe where the linguistic 
subservience is as marked 
as in Germany. You need to 
honour and respect lan- 
guages instead of cobbling 
two together and making 
an indigestible mish-mash. 

“The German language is 
crumbling, becoming a 
form of pidgin English that 
Goether and Schiller would 
not be able to understand. 
The blame lies in German’s 
widespread capitulation to 
English." 


Greek poet’s gloomy grotto found 


Helena Smith In Salamis 


E VEN by the standards 
of the ancients, Eur- 
ipides was a very 
small maw- One dis- 
covers this crawling into 
the cramped cave where 
the great Greek poet Is be- 
lieved to have penned, be- 
tween frequent bouts of 
sleep and meditation, at 
least one of hla 92 plays, 
2,500 years ago. 

The identification of the 
fomous den, in a rocky 
bluff near the southern- 
most tip of Salamis, has 
quickly topped the annals 
of extraordinary archaeo- 
logical finds. 

“This is one more piece in 
the history of the classical 
period that’s been un- 
earthed. The evidence is 
very, very strong ... Its sig- 
nificance is immense.” said 


Bill Phelps, a member of the 
British School in Athens. 

The Isolated island 
hideway is now being billed 
as the world's first classical 
Greek workshop. 

It could, experts enthuse, 
say more about the inspira- 
tion and working tech- 
niques of the dramatist, 
whose plays include Elec- 
tro, Bacchae, The Medea, 
and Hippolytus Crowned, 
than anything else so for. 

“This is the first time that 
a strictly private space has 
ever been associated with 
one of the great figures of 
classical antiquity," said 
Professor Yannos Lolos, 
who headed the team that 
excavated the site. 

The cave, which Is 
reached by an ancient path 
strewn with Roman sherds, 
was previously the exclu- 1 
stve preserve of shepherds 
and hunters — bar a short 


period daring the German 
occupation when locals 
used it as a refuge. 

Today it has become a fo- 
cal point for would-be 
antiquities smugglers and 
youths who spray or carve 
fhoir names into its lime- 
stone walls. 

Prof Lolos. who trained 
in London, went public 
only after a four-year exca- 
vation of the site. His team 
of 20 silled through more 
than 120 tonnes of earth 
removed from the cave's 
elaborate maze of stalag- 
mite-filled corridors and 
chambers. 

The discovery of a frag- 
mented 5th Century BC 
black-glazed clay cap bear- 
ing the first six letters of 
Euripides’ name convinced 
the team that the grotto 
was the poet’s fabled 
retreat. 

“From the 2nd-century 


Roman writer A ulus Gel- 
lius we know that both lo- 
cals and foreigners often 
visited Euripides’ cave on 
S alamis ... it was a kind of 
tourist attraction and a 
place of hero-worship,” 
Prof Lolos said. 

“The cup's inscription is 
most certainly Roman. We 
found it alongside hundreds 
of other Roman votive offer- 
ings in the course of discov- 
ering relics that date back 
to neolithic times.” 

Ancient Greek writers 
also refer to the “secret 
retreat”. Satyrus, a Greek 
who lived in Egypt daring 
the 3rd century BC. said 
Eoripides not only regu- 
larly retired to the hide- 
away but "owned” it. 

Euripides is said to have 
been born on Salamis on 
the day of the great sea- 
battle in 480 BC. His pros- 
perous Athenian father 


owned a vast estate on the 
Island. The lung spells of 
self-imposed isolation in 
the cave, which may have 
been on the family prop- 
erty, have been blamed for 
his sour demeanour. 

“Euripides was gloomy, 
thoughtful and stern.” Gel- 
lias wrote. “He was a hater 
of laughter, a hater of 
women and a man who 
avoided the company of 
other men.” 

But Prof Lolos says that, 
whatever his temperament, 
Euripides was exceptionally 
diligent in his den. He be- 
lieves the cave Inspired Hip- 
polytns Crowned, a story of 
love, fear and revenge. 

The Greek goverment 
may soon torn the cave into 
an official place of pilgrim- 
age for the poet's fans — the 
bigger ones, however, may 
not find It easy to get 
inside. 



News in brief 


Be|fing put on 
terror alert 

Hotels, airports and railway 
stations in Beijing and the 
western region Xinjiang have 
been put on alert against 
possible bomb attacks by 
Muslim separatists. 

Sources said yesterday that 
the security authorities were 
alarmed by reports that 20 Ui- 
ghurs had returned from 
guerrilla training in Turkey 
and were planning a bombing 
campaign. — Reuters. 

Massacre denial 

The former Mexican presi- 
dent Luis Echevarria has bro- 
ken 30 years of silence to deny 
publicly that be ordered the 
Tlatelolco massacre of stu- 
dents in 1968. He blamed his 
predecessor. Gustavo Diaz 
Ordaz. — Reuters. 

No survivors 

Phillipine rescue teams 
scoured Mount Sumagaya 
yesterday for survivors of 
Monday's DC-9 crash in 
which 104 are believed to 
have died, but they found 
only name cards, torn papers 
and a bloody towel, officials 
said —Reuters. 

Balloon flies on 

The British balloonist Alan 
Noble, one of three Europeans 
trying to fly round the world 
non-stop, said their challenge l 
was over but they were hop- 
ing to beat the record for 

time in the air. He said 
they expected to land in , 
Burma or Thailand on Fri- 
day. — Reuters. 

Colombian Jail riot 

At least six people were killed 
and 37 injured yesterday in 
Colombia's bloodiest prison 
riot in nearly a year. A pris- 
ons spokesman, said the riot 
In the Modelo jail In Cucuta, 
on Colombia’s border with 
Venezuela, followed a clash 
between two gangs. — Reuters. 

Mermaid repaired 

A repaired Little Mermaid 
statue was unveiled on her 
rock in Copenhagen yester- 
day with her head, sawn off 
by vandals last month, firmly 
back in place. — Reuters. 

User unfriendly 

Bill Gates, the chairman of 
Microsoft, was hit in the face 
with a cream pie yesterday as 
he arrived for a meeting In 
Brussels. There were uncon- 
firmed reports that the pie 
was thrown by Noel Godin, a 
Belgian prankster. — AP. 
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The Democratic Party’s 
broadside is a response to a 
speech by Mr Mandela at the 
ANC congress in December, 
in which he accused the liber- 
als of belonging lo “counter- 
revolutionary forces" work- 
ing to “maintain the privileges 
of the white minority". 

in a 34-page pamphlet en- 
titled The Death of Lhe Rain- 
bow Nation, the party de- 
scribes Mr Mandela's speech 
as part of a “deliberate at- 
tempt to polarise political de- 
bate and to shift the blame for 
the government’s failure onto 
a disloyal minority". 

It "over-stepped the bounds 
of legitimate political debate 


and entered the realm of 
racial demagoguery". The 
ANC had made a “concerted 
effort" over the past year to 
smear its political opponents 
as ■'apartheid spies" or "rac- 

duction of race policies in 
South African society" by the 
ANC since 1993. Over the past 
year there had been moves to 
“system ise” these policies 
and introduce them to new 

The Employment Equity Bill would create 
an almost Kafkaesque legal system’ 

ists". It was mobilising 
around race in “an attempt to 

tap into all the fears, resent- 
ments and suspicions built up 
under apartheid”. 

The party claims that there 
has been "a creeping re intro- 

areas of society. Including ter- 
tiary education and sport. 

The public and private em- 
ployment sectors were also 
being “compelled to re- intro- 
duce racial classification and 
racial discrimination”. 


It oilers as an example the 
recently introduced Employ- 
ment Equity Bill, which seeks 
to achieve "demographic rep- 
resentiviry” at all levels of the 
national work force. 

The bill would create "an 
almost Kafkaesque legal sys- 
tem" requiring employers "to 
prove they are not discrimi- 
nating against the racial ma- 
jority" while proving they 
were discriminating against 
minorities. This "effectively 
criminalises non-racialism, 
or colour-blindness,” says the 
Democratic Party. 

The area where the ANC’s 
programme of racial transfor- 
mation is perhaps furthest ad- 


vanced is the civil service, 
says the pamphlet. In 1994 
blacks made up 6 per cent of 
management Zn 1997 they ac- 
counted for 32 per cent in 
national departments and 
66 per cent in provincial gov- 
ernment. This "racial bean 
counting" had resulted in 
posts being left vacant be- 
cause the only qualified appli- 
cants were whites, experi- 
enced civil servants being 
given huge severance packets 
and then re-employed as “con- 
sultants". and a breakdown in 
tra ining for those entering 
the service, because there 
was no one left to train them. 

The ANC, "far from fulfill- 


ing its promises of a better 
life for all", was in some 
instances delivering less than 
its predecessors — "surely 
the most searing indictment 
possible for the government 
which was supposed to rid us 
of the legacy of apartheid”. 

• Mr Mandela will have an 
all-female military guard 
when he opens the new ses- 
sion of parliament In Cape 
Town tomorrow, the Speaker. 
Frene Ginwala. announced 
yesterday. 

He will be welcomed by a 
civil guard of 16 disabled 
people and a blind choir sing- 
ing a song composed in his 
honour. 



France breaks 
its paternalist 

ties to Africa 


Paul WebsterTnParis 


F RANCE has overturned 
more than 30 years of 
post-colonial policy in 
Africa by dismantling the co- 
operation ministry and ab- 
sorbing the administration of 
its former territories into the 
foreign ministry’. 

Although the Socialist 
prime minister. Lionel Jos- 
pm. flailed to persuade the 
GauJIist president, Jacques 
Chirac, to give up his own 
African office, the reform will 
accelerate France’s review of 
political, military and eco- 
nomic influence in an area 
where heads of state from 
Charles de Gaulle to Francois 
Mitterrand often acted in col- 
lusion with local dictators. 

Mr Jospin announced the 
change yesterday after a cabi- 
net meeting agreed that ad- 
ministering about £3 billion 
of foreign aid no longer 
needed a special ministry and 
that the co-operation minis- 
ter, Charles Josselin, should 
be given a new post as junior 
minister alongside the for- 
eign minister. Hubert 
Vedrine. 

Bilateral funding will in 
future be controlled by the fi- 
nance minister, Dominique 
Strauss -K ah n . 

A new international com- 
mittee on co-operation and In- 
ternational development, Ci- 
cid, is to be set up with nine 
ministers. 

They will decide on "prior- 
ity solidarity areas” for 
France’s aid budget, which 
represents nearly 0.5 per cent 
of gross domestic product 
About £1.5 billion is allotted 
to the poorest areas of sub- 
Saharan Africa. 

Mr Jospin promised in the 
general election in June to 
review African policy to 
break - paternalistic ties and 
suspect financial links, but a 
change was made more ur- 


gent because of the debacle 
over French policy in Rwanda 
and the two Congos. where 
aid had been used to provide 
a rras to the losing sides in 
civil wars. 

The issue of France's role 
in Africa has been Further put 
in question by revelations 
over dealings by the state oil 
company. Elf. whose inter- 
continental French bank. 
Fiba. is suspected of channel- 
ing illegal funds to Gabon and 
other African dictatorships. 

The newspaper Liberation 
yesterday linked judicial in- 
vestigations into Elf s alleged 
interference in foreign affairs 
with an inquiry into the en- 
tourage of the Socialist chair- 
man of the constitutional 
council. Roland Dumas. 

Examining magistrates are 
studying suspicions that Elf s 
experience in arranging cor- 
rupt African deals enabled 
them to appoint middlemen 
for other foreign contracts, 
including the sale of six frig- 
ates to Taiwan. 

Elysee officials said yester- 
day that Mr Chirac had ap- 
proved the reforms, which fol- 
lowed his own decisions to 
run down France’s military 
garrisons on the continent 
and increase economic and 
diplomatic contacts with non- 
speaking French countries 
like South Africa. 

Although Mr Chirac means 
to keep his African office, 
even Socialist officials agree 
that he has not resorted to the 
high-handed methods of De 
Gaulle. Georges Pompidou. 
Valery Giscard d'Estaing and 
Mitterrand. 

From De Gaulle onwards, 
rightwing presidents used the 
undercover network of a busi- 
nessman and wartime resis- 
tance agent, Jacques Foccart, 
while Mitterrand’s Africa del- 
egate was his journalist son, 
Jean -Christ ophe Mitterrand, 
who was known as Papa-m’dit 
(Daddy-told-me). 



HHg Pitcairn’s no fun, 
says descendant 
of mutineer 


lan Black 
Diplomatic Editor 


Brenda Christian, great-great-great-granddaughter of the Bounty mutineer Fletcher Christian 


B renda Christian 

was hoping not to 
have to make a speech, 
but as she was the sole rep- 
resentative of Britain's 
tiniest colony it was likely 
the conference of the De- 
pendent Territories Associ- 
ation would want to hear 
from her. 

Mrs Christian, aged 44. 
has the looks of a Polyne- 
sian princess and a West 
Country burr picked up in 
Devon, where she has lived 
since leaving Pitcairn 
Island. 

She wants to return to 
the remote home of the 
Bounty mutineers in time 
for the millennium, and so 
boost the population of 52. 

“On Pitcairn yon have to 
to be able to provide for 
yourself/’ she explained 
yesterday as other confer- 
ence delegates pondered 
the problems of the rem- 
nants of a once-mighty 
empire. 

“You can’t just lie on the 
beach — there isn’t a beach 
for a start. If yon want to do 
that you have to go .to. 
'Honolulu.” 

With ships calling once 
every six months, the big- 
gest problem is the lack of 
medical facilities, though a 
satellite phone has im- 
proved communications 
recently. Writing to her 
mother Dobrey or brother 
Steven is a very slow 
option. 

Mrs Christian, whose 
husband is British, is the 
great-great-great-grand- 
daughter of the Bounty mu- 
tineer Fletcher Christian, 
who married the beautiful 
daughter of the King of 
Tahiti and settled on the 
South Pacific volcanic 
island in 1790. 


Robin Cook, the Foreign 
Secretary’, promised the 
conference a "modernised 
contract” between Britain 
and its remaining 13 over- 
seas territories. But Pit- 
cairn. covering less than 
one-and-a-haif square miles 
and administered from 
New Zealand, 3,000 miles 
and seven days sailing 
away, is unlikely to feel the 
difference. 

Little has changed since 
it was annexed in 1838 — 
though its population 
peaked at 233 a century 


‘You can’t just lie 
on the beach. If 
you want to do 
that you have to 
go to Honolulu’ 


later. Today its main reve- 
nue is from the sale of post- 
age stamps, but it has also 
received over £840,000 in 
British aid in the past six 
years. 

. “People at home really 
.want to be heard,’’ ' Mrs 
Christian said. 

"On a lot of issues they 
find out that things that 
work in Britain don't work 
on Pitcairn. The Royal En- 
gineers made a lovely har- 
bour. but they didn’t take 
into account the way things 
are for us.” 

So among the Christians, 
the Browns, the Youngs 
and the Warrens — the is- 
land’s only famili es — ex- 
pectations of New Labour 
are not running high. 

“On Pitcairn we’ve got a 
council,” Mrs Christian 
said, “and what the council 
says goes.” 


Lwda r comment, page 8 


Home-grown support for Castro wanes as poverty bites deeper 


il Gunson reports on Cuba’s two-tier society 
ich is spawning dissent among the young 


lN Joke has Raul 
d. the president’s 
er and head of the 
ig Fidel about the 
t's unpopularity, 
so bad. he says. 
iiy solution is to 
port of Mariel as 
allow all the mal- 
eave the country, 
t you realise.” ro- 
il, “that if we do 
nd I will be the 
left?" 

s surprised. “You 
»?" he asks, 
gton had not shut 


the door at the height of the 
1994 Cuban rafter crisis, mil- 
lions would have fled the 
jcianri most people here as- 
sume, even though open polit- 
ical dissent remains m i nimal . 

“The regime maintains an 
important element of popular 
support" says leading dissi- 
dent Elizardo Sanchez. 

"But if there were free elec- 
tions tomorrow it would be 
defeated-" 

Mr Sdnchez, a professor of 
Marxist philosophy who 
broke with the revolution 30 
years ago. estimates that only 


between 20 and 30 per cent 
would freely vote for the Com- 
munist Party, compared with 
the 95 per cent support the 
government claimed in last 
month's (opposition-free) gen- 
eral election. 

It is certainly difficult now 
to find Cubans willing to de- 
fend the regime in private, 
over a bottle of rum. Many, 
especially the young, com- 
plain openly, even to foreign- 
ers whom they have never 
met before. 

“What's the point of work- 
ing," said one 17-year-old, “if 


the wages aren't enough to 
buy food and clothes? You 
can’t go anywhere these days 
without being asked for your 
papers, and there's no enter- 
tainment for young people.” 

Speaking of his friends he 
added: “Some don’t think of 
anything, except maybe steal- 
ing a handbag or a bracelet, 
or smoking marijuana. 
That’s why so many young 
people are in Jafl." 

“I don’t know a single per- 
son under 35 who supports 
this regime any more," said a 
foreign diplomat who, like 
many others, describes the 
defining moment as the 1993 
legalisation of the dollar, 
which created a two-tier soci- 
ety and left the revolution's 


true believers at the bottom of 
the heap. 

The average wage is less 
than $10 a month, and. says 
the diplomat, many see no 
point in going to work for a 
salary and use their jobs sim- 
ply as an opportunity to steal 
— everything from ice cream 
to building materials. 

An academic who has 
studied in Poland said: “I see 
many of the same symptoms 
of political decay that 1 saw In 
eastern Europe 25 years ago. 
including excessive consump- 
tion of alcohol.” 

Before the Pope’s visit it 
was commonplace to point 
out that Cuba was not Poland. 
But the Pope drew an explicit 
parallel between the two on 


his return to Rome. And, 
among Miami's Cuban exiles, 
even some sceptics are over- 
night converts to the idea of a 
Polish-style Church-led 
counter revolution. 

“The Pope has extended the 
bridge between the exile com- 
munity and the island, and 
we must reconsider our posi- 
tion," said Rafael Penalver. a 
lawyer who led the campaign 
to halt a pilgrimage to Cuba 
during the Pope's visit by 
cruise ship from Miami. 

Bishop Thomas Wensky. di- 
rector of Catholic charities in 
Miami, said: “The Church has 
taken the destiny of the Cu- 
ban people into its bands. The 
genie is out of the bottle." 

The Pope’s visit has 


prompted many Cuban- Amer- 
icans to re-examine the US 
embargo, the centre-piece of 
Washington's anti-Castro pol- 
icy. Even the hardl ine Cuban- 
American National Founda- 
tion and its ally Jesse Helms, 
chairman of the Senate for- 
eign relations committee, 
have announced plans to send 
over food and medical aid. 

But the wild enthusiasm in 
Miami, whose exile commu- 
nity has been predicting the 
imminent downfall of the 
regime for as long as most can 
remember, is not matched in 
Cuba, where a kind of papal 
hangover prevails. 

"Frankly, I don't expect any 
’miracle’ as a result of this 
visit," said Mr Sanchez. "The 


conflict will eventually be 
resolved with the removal of 
thig government But for now 
the government is in com- 
plete control." 

As if to demonstrate that 
thev are still calling the shots, 
the authorities are slow to 
respond to the Pope's call for 
the release of political prison- 
ers. No one expects an Imme- 
diate relaxation of political 
control, and some predict a 
fresh crackdown. 

There is little doubt that the 
Catholic Church will outlast 
the 40 -year-old Cuban revolu- 
tion. But whether an ailing 
Pope and a weak Cuban 
Church can seize the moment 
and guide the way to a post- 
Castro regime is debatable. 



Israel on edge as Iraqi crisis fuels renewed fears of Palestinian intifada 



missiles and Katyusha rock- 
ets. into Gaza and the West 
p « nk_ There are unconfirmed 
reports in Gaza of Palestinian 
police buildings being rein- 
forced, and concrete bunkers 
being built in the expectation 
of an Israeli incursion. 

Meanwhile the mainstream 
Palestinian movement Fatah 
is becoming visibly more rad- 
ical The celebrations in 
southern Gaza las^onthof 
its 33rd anniversary included 
masked gunmen and resis- 
tance slogans. 

A report in the Israeli d aily 
Ma’ariv quoted security offi- 
cials predicting that the Pal-, 
estinian Authority would use 
a between US-led forces 
and Iraq to incite an uprising 
Sfoeterritories. Its aim, the 

said, would be to 

maximum pressure on Israel 
for concessions. 

• Palestinian officials denied 


an uprising was being 
planned, but warned of a 
Spontaneous revolt, fuelled by 
flashe d hopes of peace and the 
threat of Jewish settlements 
on occupied territory. 

“We have no interest in 
militar y conflict with the Is- 
raelis,” said Ziad Abu 
Zayyad, a Palestinian official 
who took part in the Madrid 
pgqpp talks. “But the Palestin- 
ian Authority must be res- 
ponsible for their people, and. 
if the Israelis invade . . . there 
wlllbe very serious trouble.” 

Twice hi the past month 
Palestinian police and Israeli 
troops have come close to 
op enin g fire on one another. 
On Monday Palestinian police 
pointed their rifles at Israeli 
troops chasing stone-throw- 
ing protesters in Bethlehem. 
The Tcrapii army chief of staffi 
Am non ghahak. has acknowl- 
edged reports of Palestinian 


military preparations, but 
said: "They are merely prepa- 
rations ... Nothing worries 
us but bad decisions." 

Tension is rising daily. The 
unresolved issue of Jewish 
settlements In Palestinian 
areas is of particular concern. 
While many people's atten- 
tion has been focused on Iraq, 
the Israeli interior ministry 
has approved plans to build 
132 new homes for settlers in 
the volatile Ras al Amud area 
of east Jerusalem. A day ear- 
lier the housing ministry said 
it intended to quadruple the 
size of a highly sensitive West 
Bank settlement. Gush 
Etrion. 

When she left Israel on Sun- 
day, the US secretary of state. 
Madeleine Albright was pub- 
licly despondent at her failure 
to win agreement on the next 
Israeli troop withdrawal from 
the West Bank. 



Tension grows in the West Ranic village of Ras Karkar as Israeli police supervise a house demolition. The authorities 
claim the home of Raed Samhan, seen struggling on the parapet, was built without a licence photograph: abbas moumam 
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Mr Blair plays buddy 

But he should ask questions as well as praise 


A PRIME minister’s visit to Washing- 
ton holds up a mirror in which both 
countries can, for two or three days, 
contemplate each other in sharper 
focus. This time Mr Blair’s visit takes 
place under a spotlight of even greater 
intensity for reasons which have much 
more to do with a former White House 
intern than the state of transatlantic 
relations. Whether this will give a more 
accurate picture is doubtful, but it cer- 
tainly adds unexpected colour to the 
frame. That is no bad thing this 
relationship has been for better or 
worse of huge importance for half a 
century and deserves all our attention. 

While preparing to leave for Wash- 
ington, the prime Minister has already 
set out his view of Anglo-American 
relations in terms which depart more 
in tone than in substance from that of 
previous Conservative governments. 
But on the "special relationship", with 
its uneasy undertone of bilateral exclu- 
sivity, he does make an important shift 
Mr Blair says he does not like the term, 
and prefers to see Britain as a bridge 
between the US and Europe. Indeed, he 
takes advantage of his presidency of the 
EU to speak for his constituents there 
in terms which many of them might 
find quite amazing. Are all Europeans 
“fully loo per cent behind a strong 
relationship with the US”? But it is still 
a positive break from the past to link 
Britain in this way with Europe. 

On matters of bilateral policy, Mr i 
Blair's denial of a special relationship 
makes little difference. Not for the first 
time, a Labour FM asserts the connec- 
tion with a warmth that might offend 
some sections of the Tory party. There’s 
no point in inventing differences for the 
sake of it, argues the Prime Minister. Of 
course not, and difficulties over North- 
ern Ireland have become a matter for 
historical debate. But should Britain — 
especially wearing an EU hat — really 
see eye to eye on Cuba, Iran, the Middle 


East — and a range of trade issues from 
aerospace to bananas? 

There was a time when British prime 
ministers sought (or at least pretended 
to seek) to exercise a calming influence 
on Washington when there was a war 
in the offing. That is evidently not the 
case now. Yet even the most loyal ally 
may perform a more useful role by 
adopting the role of devil’s advocate 
when an enterprise with such ambigu- 
ous advantages as the bombing of Iraq 
I is gathering momentum. Are the asser- 
tions of the increasingly flaky-sounding 
chief UN weapons Inspector, Richard 
Butler, really to be trusted? Will the 
smart bombs turn out to be dumb once 
again? Are the diplomatic efforts under 
way being given a fair chance? Will not 
the harm to the integrity of the UN if a 
war is waged without explicit authori- 
sation outweigh the gains? Giving sup- 
port “in any way possible”, as Mr Blair 
has pledged, should include the possi- 
bility of asking critical questions. 

Looking in the mirror from the Amer- 
ican angle, we can already see how Mr 
Blair appears in the most flattering 
light — a bonus which his advisers no 
doubt will have anticipated. It's hard to 
think of a world leader, says the New 
York Times, whom Bill Clinton “would 
be luckier to have” in the White House 
at this time. Everything appeals about 
Mr Blair, from his shirtsleeved infor- 
mality to his impeccable family moral- 
ity (with only the slightest shadow cast 
by another less fortunate colleague.) 
There is the common age factor, and the 
optimistic assumption that both leaders 
have discovered a “third way” between 
left and right The Prime Minister 
should avoid playing these cards too 
often, and he should resist the tempta- 
tion to appear too obviously as a knight 
in shining armour at Friday's joint 
press conference. Beyond the mirror 
images, the world has more serious 
issues waiting to be discussed. 


Spawned in the USA 

But this doesn’t mean that America rules the Net 


SHOULD Unde Sam be the proprietor 
of the Internet? No one doubts that the 
Net — the world-wide computer system 
providing instant communications and 
access to unprecedented sources of in- 
formation — - is an American invention. 
The US not only built it but American 
industry dominates almost every part 
of it They make nearly all of the 
"routers", servers and the fibre optic 
"backbone" of the system besides pro- 
viding most of the software. Although 
crucial parts, like the World Wide Web, 
were devised by others (in this case, a 
Brit), it is an industry which has the 
Stars and Stripes written all over it But 
this doesn’t mean the Net is part of 
their own backyard. 

Last week the US government pub- 
lished plans for the privatisation of 
unique Net addresses — of the kind 
guardian.co.uk — without which com- 
munication would be impossible. This 
was a slap in the face for the EU which 
wants this — and lots of other problems 
— settled by means of an international 
charter managed by an international 
body based in Switzerland. Yesterday 
the EU published its own proposals and 
insisted that a global approach was 
necessary. It intends to convene a 
round table conference later this year 
to work out a non-legally binding ap- 
proach that all countries can live with. 

It is vital that international agree- 
ment is reached if only to stop the 
Internet disintegrating into turf wars 
between rival incompatible standards , 
of the kind that split the television and 


video recorder businesses years ago. 
Instant international communication 
demands that users have unique 
addresses which have to be allocated on 
an international basis. There is nothing 
wrong with the US proposals as such 
(they include adding new domain 
names like .shop and -firm to the exist- 
ing ones like .com), it is just that the US 
believes international standards are 
fine as long as they are American. Last 
week’s document presumed that the 
Internet was a fiefdom of US law. It 
isn’t. It is now a global community and 
new regulations ought to be drawn up 
in the spirit of the communitarian phi- 
losphy which spawned it 
Domain names are only the first of a 
series of vital decisions needing to be 
made to accommodate the explosive 
growth in eletronic trade expected over 
the next few years. The global market 
place won’t be able to function properly 
if European versions of electronic cash 
use different technical standards to 
American money. Email exchanges will 
be impossible if people around the 
world can be awarded exactly the same 
address. Electronic voting could be 
stalled for the same reasons. Disputes 
about intellectal property will never be 
solved unless everyone agrees to a con- 
sensual solution which won't neoesari- 
ly be an American one. America, under- 
standably, is reluctant to' let go of 
something regarded as its own off- 
spring. But if the Internet is to fulfill its 
enormous untapped potential there is 
no alternative. 


Ending the dependency culture 

Robin Cook should bow to Ms Short, but stand up to Mr Straw 


THE Government could be forgiven for 
cursing the day it inherited control of 
Britain’s remaining 13 dependent terri- 
tories. From Labour’s first days in 
office, they have brought only trouble. 
One of the banana skins that made last 
August so awfUl was the stand-off be- 
tween Clare Short and the people of 
Montserrat, when the International De- 
velopment Secretary quipped that the 
volcanically-afflicted people had be- 
come so demanding “they’ll be wanting 
golden elephants next”. Now Ms Short 
is at the centre of a row with the 
Foreign Secretary over who should 
supervise the dependencies: Robin 
Cook announced yesterday a new min- 
istry for the (now sensitively renamed) 
Overseas Territories, to be headed - by 
the Foreign Office's Baroness Symons. 
Ms Short is said to have gone “ballis- 
tic” over the plan, since the UK's as- 
sorted islands and wildernesses also 
fall into her bailiwick. 


Jack Straw was equally alarmed by 
yesterday's talk at the conference of 
territory representatives of extending 
citizenship to those dependencies 
which don’t yet have it. Home Office 
traditionalists fear a bulk issue of pass- 
ports could trigger a stampede of 
180,000 colonials towards Britain's 
doorstep, claiming their “right to 
abode” in the UK. 

Mr Cook should sort out the first bit 
of this mess by listening to Ms Short’s 
objections — it can’t be too hard to 
work out a joint jurisdiction. But he 
should stand firm against the anti- 
immigration voices in the Home Office. 
As their leaders said yesterday, most of 
the territories’ inhabitants don’t want 
to come to Britain: they want to make a 
go Of their own societies. But in a post- 
imperial world they deserve the sym- 
bolic status of frill citizenship. They 
have given much over the years; recog- 
nition is the least they deserve. 



Letters to the Editor 


Death and 
the Dome 


Yes, but. Minister ... 


Toynbee and 
the price war 


S URELY when a society 
exalts retribution above 
all other aspects of justice it 
has lost its claim to be moral 
(Appeal fens to save Tucker, 
February 4). To execute a 
woman whose awful crime 
was 15 years ago; whose back- 
ground provides strong ex- 
tenuating circumstances; who 
clearly shows both remorse 
for her deeds and a transfor- 
mation in lifestyle, is almost 
beyond belief: 

Stephen Lyne. 

460 Church Road. 

Bristol. 

I ’M A bit surprised to find 
myself flattered by the pas- 
sion of. Frederick Forsyth’s 
reponse (Letters, February 3) 
to my letter about the termi- 
nation of Anne Baden's FCO 
employment. I would not 
wish to turn this into a saga a 
la Rushdie and Le Carre — in' 
any case I, for one, am not 
famous, and neither of us has 
the literary standing. How- 
ever, I do think it's fair for me 
to point out that I was not 
referring to myself when I 
drew attention to the number 
of people who suffered hard- 
ship having lost their jobs 
during the Tory government j 
And neither did I imply that j 
Ms Bullen was anything but 1 
very highly qualified to serve 
that government 
Margaret Palmer. 

5 Effingham Road, 

London N8QAA- 


I WAS very pleased to read 
that Tessa Jowell's new 
recipe for health “will 
move away from blame” (My 
recipe for your health, Febru- 
ary 3). For too long, those on 
low Incomes, who suffer dis- 
proportionately from coro- 
nary heart disease and other 
illnesses linked to poor nutri- 
tion, have had their HI health 

Warn Ml on their i nability to 

shop wisely. However evi- 
dence shows that low income 
families do shop wisely, but 
that healthy choices are gen- 
erally more expensive 
choices, especially if you 
can’t afford a car to get to 
edge-of-town supermarkets 
and must use local corner 
shops with their higher 
prices and limited range of 
fresh foods. What will be the 
healthy eating “opportuni- 
ties” provided for them? Of 
course, “clear, understand- 
able, unbiased and accurate 
information”. 

Surely this is just the very 
“advice from a well-inten- 
tioned but out-of-touch gov- 
ernment” which Tessa JoweQ 
criticised herself? There is a 
mountain of evidence show- 
ing that those on low incomes 
know exactly what consti- 
tutes a healthy diet but they 
are frustrated because they 
can’t afford it or reach the 
shops selling it. While 
healthy food choices in work- 


places and schools is admira- 
ble, much more needs to be 
done. How about giving 
school children the opportu- 
nity to eat for free some of the 
thousands of tonnes of fruit 
tha t is d umped each year in 
the EU? How about subsidies 
for fruit and vegetables, or en- 
couraging supermarkets to 
set up In less well-off areas? 

Perhaps, like some other 
countries, we could restrict 
food advertising during chil- 
dren's TV programmes. 
Parents whose home cooked 
food is rejected in favour of 
chicke n nuggets and other 
branded products might be 
pleased. And If there is to be 
“clear, understandable, unbi- 
ased and accurate informa- 
tion” let it be printed in very 
large type on all food labels so 
that if we do decide to have 
sausages for tea we will know 
that we are paying for 50 per 
cent fet, added water and skin 
and gristle masquerading as 
meat. 

Karen Valentine. 

8 Rosewood Terrace. 

Dundee DD2 INS. 

T essa jowell writes 

that contracts “are the 
basis of government”. But 
I'm afraid the Minister is a bit 
behind the times. The novelty 
notion that health services 
can be organised contractu- 
ally wore off in this country 


| about a decade ago. Since 
then, the overwhelming bulk 
of scholarship has shown that 
some public organisations 
fundamentally cannot be con- 
tractual, unless the term 
“contract” is emptied of all 
determinate meaning. Pro- 
ductive use of contracts is 
possible only within an insti- 
tutional framework which is 
not Itself contractual. If I had 
to pick a single area in which 
this has been shown to be so, I 
would pick the study of health 
services. 

David Campbell 
Sheffield Hallam University, 
City Campus, 

Pond Street, 

Sheffield Si 1WB. 

I N THE fine but vague 
words of Tessa Jowell, there 
is nothing to explain why a 
town like Bourne (Lincoln- 
shire - ) is encouraged to ex- 
pand its population yet simul- 
taneously to forced to lose its 
hospitaL 
Bob Pearson. 

13 Mill Drove, I 

Bourne, Lines PE10 9BX. 

D OES Tessa Jowell’s new 
contract for health mean 
that if I decline to give up 
smoking, her NHS will de- 
cline to treat my lung cancer? 
Christopher Scull. 

42 Arbour Square. 

London El OPS. 


A FEW points in Polly Toyn- 
bee's piece (WiU Blair 
dare, February 2) need cor- 
recting. If the Independent’s 
caio “plummets” on a Monday 
as a result of Tim Times’ 
reduced cover price, why is it 
that the Guardian's sale 
doesn’t “plummet” on Mon- 
days too? As to The Times 
"losing £70m£Hion M last year: 
the current pricing policy of 
The limes Is leading to profit- 
ability for the first time in liv- 
ing memory. This policy Is not 
predatory either in Europe or 
the US. Tony O'Reilly and The 
Mirror Group are just as able 
to finan ce innovative pricing 
strategies for the Independent 
papers as News International 
is for its papers. Goodness 
knows The Mirror Group is 
spending fortunes on Its tab- 
loid titles. 

Polly Toynbee accuses 
Labour of framing the new 
competition law to “avoid in- 
cluding Murdoch's monster 
media empire within its 
remit”. What absolute non- 
sense. The Bill is primarily de- 
signed to incorporate tenets of 
European competition law. 
These would have to be spec- 
tacularly changed to outlaw a 
producer's right to charge 
wbat he likes for his goods in 
a competitive market. 

Jane Reed. 

Director of Corporate Affairs. 
News International pic. 

London El 9XY. 


The timeless pull of Mr Punch 



I AM amazed that anyone 
could fell for the Nigerian 
advance fee fraud (Nigerian 
scam costs UK billions, Feb- 
ruary 4). When I received a 
fez from West Africa offering 
me £3 million just for the use 
of my bank account I faxed 
back a two-word response 
which invited the sender of 
the Invitation to relocate him- 
self with immediate effect 
That any corporate officer 
would be caught by such an 
obvious con beggars belief. 
John Richards. 

56 Gloucester Road, 

London SW7 4UB. 

D O not try to suggest that 
the tragic death of the 
four-month-old baby occurred 
because his father put him on 
a vegan diet: that case was 
one of general, sickening ne- 
glect (Veg out time? February 
3). Secondly, a vegan diet can 
be nutritious, delicious and, 
yes, easy — one just has to 
think that little bit more 
about food; where it comes 
from and wbat it contains. 
Finally, isn’t it rather passe 
to portray vegans as half- 
soaked, under-nourished 
social misfits? 1 

Louise Blake. 

6 The Crescent, 

York Y06 3AD. 

G LENDA Jackson would be 
the opposite of an ideal 
mayor for London. (Profile, 
G2. February 2). As Transport 
Minister she has done noth- 
ing about traffic congestion 
and pollution in London and 
nothing to improve public 
transport She has also done 
nothing to ban night (lights 
into Heathrow or to prevent 
plans to increase Heathrow’s 
capacity. The airport’s activi- 
ties damage the quality of life 
of over one million London- 
ers. As their agenda on the 
environment will be the main 
criterion by which voters as- 
sess the candidates, Jackson 
tails this test 
Chris Hardy. 

72 Mrmcaster Road, 

London SW11. 

C HRISTIAN of the Dome 
may be an absolutely typi- 
cal little boy (Dome boy backs 
aliens and bugs, February 2). 
He loves football and com- 
puter games. Typically, little 
girls prefer other things. Can 
we please have a Christina of 
the Dome so tha t our female 
children may not be bored 
stiff? 

A Adcock. 

20 Mere Road, 

Oxford OX2 SAN. 


^FHEY don’t know much 
I about children, do they, 
these myopic librarians and 
stolid policemen? (Punch in 
trouble for setting children a 
bad example, February 4). 

I've been performing Punch 
and Judy at birthday parties 
and village fetes for the past 
20 years, and can definitely 
tell the anxious people of 
Wiltshire that children don't 
take Punch as an example. In 
feet they get huge satisfaction 
from telling him off and from 
setting him right when he de- 
nies his crimes (“Oh yes you 
did!” they yell In indignant 
unison.) 

But of course, when they 
yell at Mr Punch, they’re 
really distancing themselves 
from that part of themselves 
which would Like to indulge 
in mayhem and riot and 
throw their baby brother out 
of the window. A good Punch 
and Judy show acknowledges 
the pleasures of destructive 
energy — but makes Punch 
face the consequences. He be- 
gins by beating up his wife 
and baby, certainly — but 
this means he has to face up 
to policemen, and crocodiles, 
and hangmen — and in my 
thoroughly traditional show, 
even the deviL 
I used to worry about very 
young children watching my 
show, but now I realise that 
they learn from older mem- 
bers of the audience what 
reactions are expected — and 
so discover how to cope with 
the excitements of drama. 

Had Mr and Mrs Kerton 
been a bit more aware of the 
way that literature works, 
they could have talked the 
story through with their 
daughter, and given her an 
indignant but amused model 
of reaction to Mr Punch and 
his antics. I doubt whether 
making a fuss about her fears, 
and encouraging her to avoid 
anything challenging will 
really help her to cope with 
her anxieties. 

Punch and Judy is the 


En glish folk drama. We live 
in anxious days, when there 
are calls to prevent even 
adults from watching videos 
that might just conceivably 
affect a disturbed adolescent 
So maybe it’s not surprising 
that some people want to 
emasculate Mr Punch. But for 
goodness’ sake, let’s resist 
them. 

George Simmers. 

1 EasthiU Close. 

Brackley, 

Northants NN13 7B$. 

GMEEING dear old Punch in 
Wyour page cheered me up 
tremendously. This cheer 
soon turned to dismay when I 
read the tragic, puzzling 
news that our dear old friend 
has been banned from Wilt- 
shire libraries. 

This is, of course, political 
correctness gone mad. Are 
we to ban the works of Shake- 
speare and Dickens for their 
violence? 

Even at the great age of 76, 
my annual seaside holiday is 
always booked in a town 
which boasts a Punch and 
Judy show on the prome- 
nade. These days they are be- 
coming increasingly rare. 
Aberystwyth recently 
banned the show following a 
change of personnel on the 
local council My choice is 
now limited to Weymouth, 
Southport and Llandudno. 

TaMng care over what our 
children watch is one thing. 
Throwing away their heri- 
tage Is quite another. 

Ruth Hart. 

140 Hoylake Road, 

MoretotL, 

Wlrral, 

Merseyside L46 8TG. 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address is 
supplied; please include a tug 
postal address and a day-time 
telephone number. We may edit 
tetters: shorter ones are more 
likely to appear. We regret we 
cannot acknowledge those not 
used. 


The pie chart 

A S A MEMBER of a travel- 
ting band of Middles- 
brough fans who judge away 
grounds by the standard of 
the pies on sale. 1 note with 
interest your comments 
about the poor showing by 
Delia Smith's Norwich City 
in the recent football cater- 
ing survey (Stadium caterers 
score an old goal, February 
4). 

Our trip to Carrow Road 
this year was certainly a let- 
down as we were expecting it 
to be a shrine to home-made 
pies. Our disappointment led 
to a few choruses of "Shit 
ground — poor pies" etc. 

Seeing as how Colman's 
sponsor both Norwich City 
and published this survey, 
one can only expect culinary 
improvements and new shirt 
sponsors next season. 

Incidentally, Leicester 
City topped last year’s pie 
chart and this season's 
leader thus far is Norwich's 
East Anglian rivals, Ipswich 
Town. 

Neal Davies. 

19 Sovereign Court, 
Sunningdale, 

Berks SL5 OHH. 


A LTHOUGH I broadly agree 
with Polly Toynbee on the 
newspaper price wars. It is in- 
correct to claim that preda- 
tory pricing, such as The 
Times’s lOp offer, is outlawed 
in America. It is extremely dif- 
ficult to win an anti-trust case 
based on predatory pricing in 
the United States. The plaint iff 1 
usually has to prove not only 
that a firm is selling below 
cost but also that it could 
recoup the money lost 
through Its temporary price 
cut after driving a competitor 
out of business. That is far 
from clear with The Times. 
Philippe Legraln. 

80 Queens Drive, 

Loudon N4 2HW. 

P OLLY Toynbee has failed 
to grasp a fundamental fee- 
tor in the Independent's de- 
cline: there is a crucial lack of 
any sort of humour. This ren- 
ders much of the substance 
dull and uninspiring. If the 
staff of this paper are unable 
to identify such a stark truth, 
then I fear the loss of The In- 
dependent is not only inevita- 
ble. but worthy of no 
sympathy. 

O T Hylton, 
l The Avenue. 

Bristol BS9 IPB. 



A Country Diary 


NORTHUMBERLAND: Un- 
usual sitting tenants have 
posed a headache for a major 
development scheme in 
Gateshead. Two hundred 
breeding pairs of kittiwakes 
fly in from the sea every Feb- 
ruary to nest on the ledges 
and crevices of the Baltic 
Flour Mill building which is 
scheduled to be transformed 
into the venue for a major 
centre for contemporary arts. 
A steel ltitthvake tower, over 
40 feet high, is being con- 
structed on the bank of the 
river Tyne eight metres 
downstream from the mill 
with the intention of luring 
the birds to new quarters 
when they arrive at the end of 
this month. 'This kittiwake 
colony is one of the furthest 
inland sites on record in Brit- 
ain,” said a spoke man for 
Durham Wildlife trust ’ 'Kitti- 
wakes. like our other sea- 
birds, have had a rough time 
recently with oil and poison- 
ous substances on the coast" 
The kittiwakes' new mater- 
nity home will be a 45 feet tall 
steel tower with nesting 
ledges eight feet long. Old 
nests have been taken from 


them, a proven method w 
has worked previously 
rehabilitation. The old ex 
enced breeding birds an 
first to return to a colony 
they are the ones whict 
early. Kittiwakes show j 
tenacity towards the sit 
which they breed for the 
time. In my father’s ora 
logical records. I find th 
ISO kittiwakes colour-rii 
in the colony breeding < 
warehouse in North Sh; 
on the Tyne between 1954 
I960, not one had been ft 
to be breeding in any o 
colony within a ioo 
radius. Even the same 
sites were used by the s 
pairs, year after year. So 
opt a foregone conclu 
that the Gateshead Cot 
kittiwake tower will fool 
buds. During the bree 
season kittiwakes likt 
bathe in fresh watei 
remember watching 
North Shields birds reft 
fog themselves in an in 
reservoir and preening < 
church tower after their b 
VERONICA HE/ 
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Small signs of life in 
the Tory party 
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Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


S HAVE 
life in 

IZ'y- raint rumblings 

tlie^Tnrv m 6 S j ,enI tundr a OT 
discern jm tm, ? d *** Possibly 
Mav I Iced ' over since 
havi hiw!® 0rgan speared to 
ren^ir^j 1 s ® vered from what 
SSr^w 1 ! 16 body- and 
lieenr th° r nothu, S more intel- 

5t" yes ^ reQex 

SSS5 £**, persuaded It, in- 
DarHam 10 dtVOte ltS precious 
erm??h ary llme lo consid- 
SSloI. h % pr,va,e lj fe or the 
Foreign Secretary. But, deep 

mjhe subconscious, brain- 


-«en a tremor of 
bb e Conservative 
Faint 
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Y OU may recall that 

Gordon Brown did not 

receive the friendliest 

~ e when he visited 

Wood Green on Monday as 
Part ofthe welfare road- 
show. His car was pelted 
with eggs, he was heckled by 
people wearing T-shirts pra- 
aamlng “Single Mothers' 
Self-Defence-’ and, although 
fan of the audience leapt to 
its feet, he was booed 
throughout So how was *hio 
troubled evening repre- 
sented on the daily informa- 
tion sheet sent to all Labour 
MPs? Why, as “Standing 
ovation for Chancellor", of 
course. And quite right, too. 

A T the Queen Elizabeth 
n conference centre 
yesterday, proof ar- 
rived that, despite having 
many namesakes (precisely 
how many we will discover 
tomorrow). Robin Cook is 
not known to everyone. Not, 
at least, by his correct moni- 
ker. When he came Into the 
VIP area, the security man 
picked np his mobile phone. 
“Roger Cook safely ar- 
rived,” he reported. 

I AM excited by a press 
release from Natalie Mar- 
shall of Taylor Woodrow. 
“Greenham Trading proves 
quality counts,” says the 
heading, which is followed 
by four excited paragraphs 
about . . . earmuffs. “The 
state ofthe art muffs.” Nat- 
alie tells us, “are ultra light- 
weight with flexible adjust- 
ments. They have a low two- 
point suspension which 
provides even distribution 
of pressure and a durable 
headband that can accom- 
modate different head 
sizes.” Different head sizes? 
For this masterpiece, Nat- 
alie is given the accolade for 
the year’s most amusing 
press release — so far. 

T HERE is news of a 

novel method of claw- 
ing up the streets from 
Dogs Today. Sydney has just 
won a Keep Australia Beau- 
tiful award, thanks to the 

release of 40,000 dung bee- 
tles, who ate up any un- 
sightly obstructions they 
encountered on the streets. 


election that can't fouS 

Sav! l 'hL? W du * ernin E souls 
nave begun to think about 
next time. 

The Cook story is Quintes- 
sentiaily old politics. Having 
seen themselves destroyed by 
sleaze some Tories sLretcb 
their imagination no further 
than believing vengeance will 
not only sweet but 
effective. Calling for Robin 
-•ook s resignation is at every 
level a misjudgment: badly 
timed, politically futile. A 


strung new government will 
never be deserted by the vot 
ers on an issue like this. The 
Tories who promote it look as 
barren as they are trivial, 
with nothing serious to talk 
about. Their only way back 
into the voters' favour will be 
by the high road not the low. 

Elsewhere in the under- 
growth, however, they may 
have begun to find it. Pro- 
gressing this way will be 
heavy work, and a test of 
their willingness to re-con- 
sider their deepest instincts. 
Bui In the beginnings of an 
assault on the Government's 
constitutional programme, 
maybe they're starting to re- 
assemble their credibility. 
The first great exercise in 
Tory revisionism could be 
under way. Sucb a process 
has sound antecedents. Tony 
Blair wouldn't be in Downing 
Street today if he hadn't de- 
cided that, for a party that's 
down and out. revisionism 
must direct itself to the centre 
not the edge of old beliefs. 

At the election, John Major 
gave Tory antiquity a final 
outing. Having, as he thought, 
won in 1392 by saying that the 
Union of the Kingdom was at 
risk, he thought the trick 
would work again. And be- 
sides, he believed in antiq- 
uity. So did his entire cabinet 
They opposed every aspect of 
the Labour Party's policy on 
the constitutional question, 
with arguments so persuasive 
as to draw the Economist 
modish journal or the global 
business class, into advising 


.against a Labour victory 
solely on the grounds that 
Blair, horror of all horrors, 
was a constitutional' 
reformer. 

The Tories didn't adopt this 
position by cheap calculation. 
It came from their roots. The 
sanctity of the national con- 
stitution is as revered a totem 
for many Conservatives as 
the sanctity of the party con- 
stitution was for many 
Labour people, before Blair 
insisted on re-writing it. 
Major himself made such pas- 
sionate noises of belief in Lhe 
unchanging Union that he 
might have found it impossi- 
ble, as leader, to re-think 
them in tbe light of new real- 
ity. And this is now coming. 
A Scottish parliament, a 
Welsh assembly, a de-heredi- 
tised House of U>rds, a mayor 
in London will all have hap- 
pened by the time the Tories 
get another whiff of office. 
These ineluctable realities 
are what all politicians will 
soon have to deal with by 
some other method than 
burying their beads in the 
complacent paeans of Walter 
Bagehot. 

So many top Conservatives 
— Redwood, Howard, Portillo, 
Forsyth, others — spoke in 
Major-like tones, accompa- 
nied by the heavy drum-beat 
of Euro-scepticism, that their 
conversion into constitu- 
tional reformers taxes proph- 
ecy. But w in iam Hague will 
make a speech later this 
month opening up this 
agenda, which offers him the 


opportunity both to re-posi- 
tion the party, for the first 
time since he came to office, 
in serious politics, and to 
attack the Government for 
not going far enough with 
their reforms. This may be 
quite a turn-around, but it’s 
actually the only one 
available. 

Labour’s constitutional list, 
though adventurous, is 
highly vulnerable to con- 
structive attack from a party 
willing to break with Bage 
hot: an attack the Lib Dems 
have stopped making since 
they joined Blair’s cabinet 
committee on the subject The 
inherent problems that Scot- 
tish devolution will pose, for 
England and for Westminster, 
are being masked only by 

Labour’s large majority. They 
could become lethaily de- 
structive. The void in public 

debate about the House of 
Lords can’t foreclose for ever 
the danger of the place becom- 


The Government 
recoils 
from the 
danger of 
thinking big 


Lng a quangocratic scandal. 
Vapid ideas about regional 
government can’t be allowed 
to sail unchallenged into the 
quasi-statute book. 

The list is much longer. A 
party that simply wanted to 
erase it all, as the Tories have 
hilherto, would have no use- 
ful part in examining it. But 
this week, a para-Tory outfit, 
the Centre for Policy Studies, 
published a pamphlet arguing 
for a federal Britain, by a 
Tory academic, John Barnes. 
The argument is not made 
with perfect clarity. In fact, 
when it comes to decribing 
the mechanism for an English 
assembly to match the Scot- 
tish and Welsh, it’s madden- 


ingly obscure. But that's not 
tbe point The study is intro- 
duced. % ith. enthusiasm, by tbe 
shadow constitution minister, 
Michael Ancram, who in- 
structs the party to "he pre- 
pared to think the unthink- 
able". Ancram wants to open 
up the tundra. The only 
speech Hague himself can 
credibly make will be one 
that starts from a proposition 
which is. in the Tory annals, 
revolutionary: that the integ- 
rity of the United Kingdom 
may no longer be best pre- 
served by a unitary state. 

What's missing from tbe 
Labour programme Is coher- 
ence between its elements. 
Though pushed into reform, 
the party always resisted the 
holistic approach. Sooner or 
later, this will produce im- 
passe, illogie and. probably, 
terminal inertia. Lords 
reform, for example, can’t be 
considered separately from 
what happens to territorial 

power, and none of this is dis- 
connected from Europe. But 
the only dement of unifica- 
tion the Government will con- 
cede is the placement iff Car- 
dinal Irvine at the centre of 
the committee-web. suppos- 
edly the guarantor of some 
kind of integrity, in fact a 
substitute for it. Because, 
typically British, the Govern- 
ment recoils from the danger 
of thinking big, what beckons 
Is explosive instability. 

Tbe Conservative critique 
of Labour’s plans can only be 
drawn, I think, in this direc- 
tion. Ironically, the party of 
constitutional conservatism, 
of fudge and mudge and 
make-do and mend, may find 
itself; as it faces the patchy 
realities Labour will create, 
arguing for more structure 
and system. Along with wel- 
fare, constitutional reform is 
the Zeitgeist issue ofthe pres- 
ent period. The politician who 
wants to be a national leader 
must embrace it, not pretend 
it isn't there. The first sijpa of 
life in a near-dead party is its 
readiness to abandon the 
past 


A rousing song 
for Scotland 
the brave 



David McKie 


Yeah, but . . . it’s Bill 

Britain’s premier is not in Washington to buy arms or to negotiate loans, says 
Martin Kettle. He wants President Clinton’s social policies 

T! 


A S WEET extract from 
Hansard is brought to 
my attention. Nick 
Hawkins MP has asked a 
series of questions about 
Oofy Wegs-Prosser, and how 
much he costs the taxpayer 
(hardly- anything. 

apparently). “To ask the 

Minis ter without Portfolio if | 
be will make a statement in- 
dicating the received 

bv his special adviser, mt 
B enjamin Wegg-Prosser, to 

official papers,” goes ; a ques- 
tion. The answer begins: 


cess to papers which do not 
carry a security classifica- 
tion.” Mandy and his Oofy. 
How touching- 


HE Prime Minister, 
wrote Michael 
White on this page 
last week, has taken 
to berating some- 
thing that he calls Labour's 
“Yeah, but . . ." tendency. It is 
a familiar leadership charge 
since before Tony Blair’s 
time. But the criticism has 
become louder under Blair — 
and It is sometimes, let us 
admit it well made. Yeah. 

But not always, and cer- 
tainly not in the Bill Clinton 
context Indeed it would be 
hard to think of a political 
model who better deserves 
the assessment "Yeah, 
but..." than this US presi- 
dent and his achievements 
over the last five years. Yeah, 
Clinton is a winner who 
offers many positive lessons 
for any intelligent modern 
government But Clinton also 
points to several of tbe perils 
too, and by no means only in 
his irresponsible personal 
conduct Blair would surely 
have to be a fool, which he Is 
not not to see that 
The dangers of self-decep- 
tion are there, on both sides. 
Tonight in Washington the 
two modernisers will rightly 
celebrate their mutual suc- 
cesses. Clinton’s current per- 
ils, which are still mighty 
serious, have transformed the 
event into an emergency pub- 
lic bonding session. But the 
deeper purpose of the three- 
day visit is to mark and pro- 
mote what Clinton, in his 
State of the Union speech last 
week, called “the third way”. 

That speech repays study. It 
is an essential modernisers’ 
text, which had been pre- 
pared with enormous care 
and consultation long before 
the White House was over- 
whelmed by crisis manage- 
ment Crucial themes and 
large parts of it could have 
been written for Blair as eas- 
ily as for Clinton. 

policy ann ouncements, like 
smaller class sizes and invest- 
ment in child care, are liter- 
ally interchangeable. The lan- 



guage, too, sounds familiar. 
The section about the “third 
way", for instance, describes 
moving “past the sterile de- 
bate be ween those who say 
government is the enemy and 
those who say government is 
the answer”. Later on, Clin- 
ton asked: “Do you believe we 
can become one nation? The 
answer cannot be to dwell on 
our differences, but to build 
on our shared values.” Those 


words could have come out of 
Blair’s mouth as easily as 
Clinton's. 

There are, of course, ver- 
nacular accents in Clinton’s 
rhetoric which would not 
apply in Blair's, and vice 
versa, just as there are spe- 
cific policy differences, too, 
some but not all of which are 
in Britain's favour. In the 
past, Labour tended to look 
down on the Democrats as a 


dilated and inferior form of 
their own progressivism- But 
it is hard to imag ine B lair 
prosecuting Bill Gates for try- 
ing to create a monopoly, as 
Clinton has done. 

Nevertheless, the most 
striking aspect about din ton- 
ism and Blalrlsm is conver- 
gence not divergence. Blair 
has been a Ointanista right 
from 1992, and his adminis- 
tration is heavily American 


orientated. Key backroom fig- 
ures such as Jonathan Powell 
and David Miliband are 
steeped in American politics, 
as are Peter Mandelson «nd 
Philip Gould. There is abso- 
lutely no equivalent or coun- 
tervailing European expertise 
or Instinct 

There will be much to see, 
today and tomorrow, of the 
public face of this conver- 
gence: Bill and Tony, Hillary 
and Cherie, Elton John and 
Stevie Wonder, all will pro- 
vide useful footage. But these 
will not he the lasting stuff of , 
this week's summit Away 
from the cameras, behind 
closed doors, top advisers and 
the respective house intellec- 
tuals will be meeting to ce- 
ment the policy convergence 
process still further. 

Tomorrow’s discussions at 
Blair House, the official 
White House guest residence, 
will he a neat reminder of the 
new version of the “special 
relationship”- In the past 
British leaders came to Wash- 
ington to buy arms or to rene- 
gotiate their overdrafts with 
the IMF. Now, though, they 
come to buy social policy 
bargains. 

The discussions will focus 
on the task of fleshing out the 
“third way” which both gov- 
ernments see as their legacy 
to the world. On the din ton 
side, there is at present a 
powerful compulsion for his- 
torical self-validation. It takes 
the form of ambitious claims, 
well expressed in the State of : 
the Union speech, about the 
administration’s achieve- 
ments, understandings and 
public esteem. 

It is all very understand- 
able. especially at present 
Yet for the discussions to be 
truly productive, Blair and 
his side need to retain their 
sense of perspective and a 
certain historic humility 
amid the praise they win 
receive. Some of the Clinton- 
ian claims are valid. Others 
are wishful thinking. Let’s 
hear it for “Yeah, but . . 


S trange goings-on m 

Kentucky, where^ 

Philip Johnson has 
been taken to hospital suf- 
fering from a S“P*5“ 

to the left shoulder. 

22 ES£iSE*Z 

he had “wanted » «e ' 

SSBBG", 

he had to do it ag* 111 - ■ 


Hypocritical sex please, we’re French 




Paul Webster 


I N 1899, President FSHx 
Faure died while making 
love to his mistress in his 
office at the HyseePalace, 
setting a lasting standard 
for their presidential sexual 
scandals that has enabled 
the French to toofcan the 
recent CHnton finable wttn 

unholier-than-thon 

amusement 

As far as I am aware, no 
study has ever beenmade 
linjdrig that fetal orgasm to 
the appalling sequence of 
cross-channel policy feil- 
ures In the 99 years that 


followed, not least the 
removal of a head of state 
standing In the way of an 
entente cordiale which, 
after its approval In 1904, 
drew Britain Into the Great 
War and the eventual loss 
of its Empire. 

Those grand reflections 
on whether a politician’s 
private life could have a 
bearing on questions of the 
gravest national impor- 
tance do not, at least on the 
surface, seem to worry the 
French, even though their 
history has more closets 
than a Feydeau farce. Who 
took over the desk of the 
prime minis ter, Paul Ray- 
naud, when he fell into de- 
spair in June 1940? His girl- 
friend, who even 
volunteered to direct 
retreating military traffic. 
And who used to accom- 
pany that paragon of 
French morality, Pierre 
Mendfes France, on his offi- 
cial visits abroad as prime 
minister? B Is mistress — 


author of this famous ad- 
vice to all would-be part- 
time partners: "A mis- 
tress’s most important 
quality is to be permanently 
available.” 

To these insights Into the 
classic perception of Gallic 
savotr-vicre t the French 
magazine, Marianne, has, 
in an attempt to stir up a 
quiver of shock, published 
the names of women whose 
alleged affairs with French 
heads of state have been 
matters of public specula- 
tion for ages. An article 
linking, for instance, the 
Emmanuelle star Sylvia 
Kristel to ValSry Giscard 
d’Estaing and Claudia Car- 
dinals to Jacques Chirac, 
carried the implicit mes- 
sage that a lot on the side 
has been no obstacle to gov- 
erning the world’s fourth 
biggest power. 

Behind this fapade of tol- 
erance. there is an immense 
wall of official hypocrisy. 
While the inner circle of 


what is called le Tout-Paris 
pass on this tittle-tattle 
with layers of innuendo, the 
public is given no right to 
pass judgement. French 
laws on the reporting of pri- 
vate life, originally framed 
to protect politicians, are bo 
strict that journalists could 
end up in jail if they carried 
out a thorough Am eri can- 
style Investigation into the 
consequences of running a 
harem and a country at the 
same time. 

In addition, France’s rev- 
erence for authority has lad 
to sanctimonious media 
self -censorship that ignores 
fundamental questions of 
whether sexual relation- 
ships conld threaten 
national security. One of 
Mitterrand’s girlfriends 
claimed that she persuaded 
the late president to reverse 
his pro-Israeli policy, while 
Marianne magazine now al- 
leges that a Russian com- 
panion of Chirac was a EGB 
spy. 


The French electorate has 
been told so often to mind 
its own business or bla- 
tantly Hed to over the sex- 
ual excesses of their leaders 
that opinion polls persis- 
tently show that most vot- 
ers think that private lives 
of public men should 
remain sacred, although the 
majority of amorous scan- 
dals here carry the extra 
whiff of finan cial corrup- 
tion or worse. 

From conversations with 
poli ticians, you gain the im- 
pression that they are doing 
the electorate a favour by 
sp ending more time on the 
job than on the job. After 
watching a white-haired 
senator lasciviously chat- 
ting up a young blonde 
reporter. I asked him 
whether he had any feelings 
about mixing politics and 
sex. “Affair e are part of my 
public duty,” he said. “The 
common people have al- 
ways loved to baiser by 
proxy.” 


Scottish Arts Coun- 
cil wants Scotland to 
have a national anthem 
to mark its advance to home 
rule. Wales has an anthem 
already — Land Of My 
Fathers — recognised in tbe 
standard textbooks; so even 
does the Isle oT Man (“O land 
of our birth, O gem of God’s 
earth, O island so strong and 
so fair; Built firm as Barrool, 
Thy throne iff Home Rule. 
Make us free as thy sweet 
mountain air”). 

But Scotland seems hope- 
lessly tom between various 

contenders, like Flower Of 
Scotland, which gets sung at 
rugby matches, and Scots Wha 
Ha’e, and Scotland The Brave, 
none of which — as a tele- 
phone hotline operated by the 
Herald, Glasgow, suggests — 
commands a wnnflwnmM - The 
Herald Is offering to commis- 
sion a new one. which means 
it will now he deluged with 
recycled love songs and drink- 
ing songs and floods of dog- 
gerel outMcGonagalling even 
the bard of Dundee. 

Aspirants may have little to 
go on outside God Save The 
Queen, The Marseillaise and 
The Star-Spangled Banner. Ex- 
cept at televised sporting 
events we are mostly spared 
the anthems of others. I 
bought. In mid-Sussex on 
Monday, a compilation called 
Tbe National Anthems Of The 
Allies, published by G 
Schirmer at ninepence. Since 
Japan 1s one of the allies, it 
must date from the first world 
war. Did patriotic families in 
Britain really spend fireside 
evenings warbling their way 
thoug h the words of the Klml- 
gayo, as harmonised by Chas 
Vincent, Mus Doc, Oxon? it 
seems rather unlikely. 

The place to go for intercom- 
parisons nowadays is National 
Anthems Of The World, pub- 
lished by Cassell and edited by 
WL Reed and MJ Bristow, 
now in Us ninth edition. There 
are 195 countries represented 
in the new one, 13 more' than 
in the eighth (1993). As a ser- 
vice to Scottish anthem-writ- 
ers I’ve established a rough 
typology. Tendencies seem to 
include: The XJp and AtEm 
convention. Hus is probably 
still the most prevalent form, 
especially in nations which 
have recently won their inde- 
pendence. Some are pretty 
bloodthirsty; hut Britain, 
when you remember some of 
the verses we no longer sing, 
has no right to complain of 
that. The same goes for 
France. 

The Isn’t The View Lovely! 
school. Big in Scandinavia, 
this celebrates beauty rather 


than bloodshed. De nmar k, for 
instance: ‘There is a lovely 
land. Whose charming woods 
of beeches Grow near the Bal- 
tic strand, Grow near the Bal- 
tic strand.” No one gets burL 
The eerily detached. Un- 
usual But Hungary's *nth«n 
is ail third person, and pretty 
cool third person at that “God 
bless the Hungarians With 
good cheer and prosperity. Ex- 
tend a protective arm If they 
fight the enemy. . The genea- 
logical: “The great Charle- 
magne, my Father, from the 

Saracens liberated me, And 
from heaven he gave me life of 
MerixteU the great Mother- 
. . . "(Andorra). The politically 
precise : “This great principle: 
the King is not sovereign', 
Resounds, and those who suf- 
fer Praise the passion in it” 
(Colombia). The ideologically 
superior. “Against the cynical 
malice in the shape of neo- 
colonialism and its petty local 
servants. Many gave in, but 
certain others resisted” (Bur- 
kina Faso). 'Sing with me — 
Woe to the Imperialists!” 
(Libya). And the vinicuIturaUy 
alluring: 'My friends, the 
vines have produced a gain 
Sweet wine which enlivens 
our veins " (Slovenia). 

W are devised by the 
famous. Rabindranath 
Tagore wrote both tbe 
words and the music for the 
Indian anthwm and also that of 
Bangladesh. The German 
anthem (they now use the 
third verse, not the more pro- 
vocative first) is set to Haydn. 
Some say Austria’s is Mozart, 
but that is probably sentimen- 
tality. The Russians use a bit 
of Glinka, having dropped that 
big thumping tune which 
comes in the 1812 overture. 
(The Glinka has no agreed 
wards). Senegal's words were 
the work of the country's pres- 
ident while Taiwan’s are 
based on a speech by Sun Yat- 
Sen. Burundi’s were written 
by a c ommissio n; G hana 's are 
attributed to its government 

Some nations shar e. Liech- 
tenstein uses the same tune as 
we do; the same anthem 
serves Cape Verde and 
Guinea-Bissau: Finland and 
Estonia have the same gor- 
geous. tub-thumping tune by 
Fredrik Pacius — my own par- 
ticular favourite, along with 
the new South African num- 
ber. The Czechoslovak anthem 
used to come in two parts, one 
Czech and one Slovak. When 
tbe two countries split the 
anthem was simply uncou- 
pled. like a train for the Sus- 
sex coast at Haywards Heath. 

Most anthems are marked . 
in march time, or like our 
own, maestoso (majestically). 
Estonia's says: maestoso am 
entusiasmo. Malawi’s and Ton- 
ga’s demand devotion; Ugan- 
da’s, dignity. Antigua and Bar- 
buda say not too fast, and New 
Zealand, not too slow. If I were 
the Scots Td be tempted to go 
for the boisterous Pacius tune 
and get some good Scots poet 
to set fresh words to it And by 
a good Scots poet by the way, 

I don't mean Murray Lachlan 
Young. 
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Roger Opie 


The politics of economics 


T HE economist 

Roger Opie. who 
has died aged 70 
from Alzheimer’s 
disease, will be 
remembered by his many 
friends and generations of 
students as a star, a contro- 
versialist who spanned the , 
worlds of university teaching, 
of public service, officialdom, I 
local politics, and media pre- 
sentation with apparent ef- 
fortless ease. 

With political views closer 
to traditional social democ- 
racy than shiny New Labour, 
he "had a vivid personality 
and a challenging. Austra- 
lian. directness, tempered by 
charm and humour. His style 
suited the economic and polit- 
ical optimism of the 1960s and 
the increasingly desperate, 
but still activist. 1970s. He 
was appalled by the 1980s and 
was a bitter opponent of 
“monetarism" ana increasing 
inequality. 

Opie was born in Adelaide. 
South Australia, into a family 
of Cornish and Methodist 
background. He studied eco- 
nomics and taught at Ade- 


laide University before gain- 
ing a Rhodes scholarship to 
Oxford. Knowing little of 
Oxford, he chose to study PPE 
at Christ Church because he 
knew the economist Sir Roy 
Harrod was there, gained first 
class honours, and went on to 
Nuffield College for postgrad- 
uate work taking a BPhU in 
economics when he was 27. 

Christ Church in tbe early 
1950s. with its reputation for 
privilege and its overtones of 

Brides head Revisited, must 
have been something of a 
shock to a brilliant young 
Australian of leftish and 
egalitarian views. It was 
there be met Frank Faken- 
ham (Lord Longford) who was 
his politics tutor. They be- 
came lifelong friends and it 
was Pakenham who intro- 
duced Opie to Norma Canter 
when they were both working 
for him . They married in 
1955. Opie was a lecturer at 
the London School of Eco- 
nomics before he became in 
1961 Fellow' of Economics at 
New College where he 
remained until his retirement 
in 1992. 


Tbe election of the Wilson 

government in 1964 led to an 
exodus of Oxford economists 
to Whitehall. Opie became as- 
sistant director of planning In 
the Department of Economic 
Affair s, working on the ill- 
fated National Flan. He went 
on to work (part-time) with , 
the chairman of the National 


He was awarded the CBE for 
public service work in 1976. 

Such a bare-bones account 
of his public life says little 
about wbat Opie was like or 
what he stood for. He be- 
longed to that generation for 
whom economics, and social 
science more generally, was a 
means to an end. the end 


Opie belonged to that generation for whom 
economics, and social science generally, 
was a means to a better, fairer world 


Board for Prices and Incomes, 
Aubrey Jones, and. in 1968, 
was appointed to the Monopo- 
lies and Mergers Commission 
— on which he remained 
until 1981. In the late 1970s, he 
was simultaneously a Monop- 
olies Commissioner and a 
member of the Price Commis- 
sion and to many it seemed 
that he was poised to leave 
academic life for some full- 
time official role. With the 
election of the Thatcher gov- 
ernment that was not to be. 


being better policy and a bet- 
ter. fairer world. He was a 
superb teacher and a wonder- 
ful proselytiser for the sub- 
ject. His lectures were 
packed. He was a passionate 
believer in the Oxford system 
of education, including the 
tutorial system, which he had 
learned to value during his 
time at Christ Church. 

Engagement in policy and 
the policy debate, apart from 
being sanctioned by tradition, 
was, as far as he was con- 


cerned, part of what he 
brought to his teaching . His 
main specialisms developed. 
In line with his outside activi- 
ties, from finance and macro- 
economics through to indus- 
trial economics and, 
especially, when he became a 
Monopolies Commissioner, 
competition policy — that 
area where the left and right 
of the economics profession 
bury their differences and 
agree on the need for vigi- 
lance, monitoring and con- 
trol. His teaching style was to 
hold up theory and practice 
for open and often combative 
debate. 

A famous communicator, 
he somehow found time for ! 
two spells as economics corre- 
spondent of the New States- 
man. His columns were topi- 
cal, pointed, and sometimes 
outrageous, as when he ; 
sounded off about income in- 
equalities as measured by the 
number of oceangoing yachts 
in Poole harbour — and as 
observed from his own. He 
became well-known as a tele- 
vision pundit and was the I 
presenter of two television j 


series cm economics. He was 
much in demand as a lecturer 
for business audiences — 
even for the lucrative after- 
dinner speech slot at grand 
occasions. 

His hallmark was spontane- 
ity. Few knew that, like most 
pros, he achieved this by me- 
ticulous preparation; he even 
had a notebook in which, he 
recorded anecdotes for future 
off-the-cuff remarks. He pre- 
pared just as thoroughly for 
talks on economics to 
schools, pursuing his per- 
sonal projects of generating 
interest in the subject and 
trying to widen access to 
Oxford. He stood for and 
served on the local council in 
the 1970s. 

With such an active and 
high-profile career, it might 
have been expected that, like 
so many others, he would 
leave Oxford for public life. 
He chose to stay. One of the 
factors was surely his com- 
mitment to New College. He 
h»H an unstuffy love for the , 
institution and belief in its 
educational values while 
being scathing about social 



Opie: he achieved spontaneity by meticulous preparation 


privilege. Another factor, sur- 
prising perhaps given the 
public persona, is that Opie 
was rather a private man.. 
The strong centre of gravity 
of his life was his family — 
Nonna and his three talented 
children of whom he was 
enormously proud. 

It is natural to see the polit- 
ical cha nges of the 1980s as a 
terrible blow for such a man. 
But that is only part of the , 
truth. Opie was no "history 
man" to bend with the wind; 
nor did he feel personally 


threatened by political 
change. He continued, so to' 

5 peak, in opposition, to pushpa 
with characteristic wit and 
style, for his own vision of a 
saner world. And, there is tut 
doubt that in the 1990s, had 
he not succumbed to Alz- 
heimer’s. he would be push- 
ing stUL • j 

Chris AIlsopp 

— — — 

Roger Opie, economist, bom - 
February 23. 1927; died January 
22. 1998 
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Nicholas Saunders 


Putting ecstasy on 
the Internet 


N ICHOLAS Saunders, 
who has died in a car 
accident in South Af- 
rica, aged 60, was an 
alternative entrepreneur of 
genius, who wrote the first 
Alternative London guides, 
transformed Neal's Yard in 
Covent Garden into an oasis 
of greenery and alternative 
businesses and became 
renowned in the media as the 
guru for the drug ecstasy, 
running the www.ecstasy.org 
research site on the Internet 
which receives about three 
million accesses a year. 

Saunders — whose father 
Sir Alexander Carr-Saunders 
was director of the London 
School of Economics — was 
always a rebel. He tried to 
blow up his school chapel at. 
Ampleforth — although he 
was quite relieved when the 
bomb failed to go off. Later, 
he dropped out from his engi- 
neering course at Imperial 
College because his insistence 
on working everything out 
from first principles did not 
fit the system. 

He was a squatter before it 
was fashionable in the 1970s. 
For three years in the 1960s 
he squatted a disused house 
in Chelsea, hidden behind 
hoardings, along with five 
geese and a fairyland garden, 
part of which he flooded. His 
mother gave him money For a 
mortgage to encourage him 
away from this lifestyle, but 
he stayed put and used the 
money to start developing 


and selling a series of flats. 

This provided the capital, 
in 1970. for printing 50,000 
copies of his first and very 
successful Alternative London 
guidebook, which he distrib- 
uted himself. Saunders be- 
lieved that he was the first to 
use the phrase "alternative 
society" and the book dis- 
tilled his tips on everything 
from drain repair in squats to 
hitching to the East 

His new home in World's 


At Neal’s Yard he 
created more than 
100 jobs without 
government aid and 
without any of the 
businesses failing 

End. where ducks would 
come under the living room 
window to eat from the pool 
around the table, and giant 
bubbles floated out to passers 
by, burned down when a Dan- 
ish girlfriend, meditating in 
the papier-mache igloo, over- 
turned a candle and did not 
know the number for the fire 
brigade. 

In 1976 he moved into an 
old warehouse in the very' 
derelict Neal's Yard in Covent 
Garden and opened down- 
stairs tbe first wholefood 
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warehouse in London that 
sold medium bulk to the pub- 
lic. He was proud that their 
turnover per square foot ex- 
ceeded Sains billy's- The most 
popular items sold there led 
him to set up a series of other 
shops in the Yard, ranging 
from the Neal's Yard Coffee 
House and the Neal's Yard 
Bakery to the Neal's Yard 
Dairy and Neal's Yard Apoth- 
ecary. He created more than 
100 jobs without government 
aid of any kind and without 
any of the businesses falling . 

Saunders had a belief de- 
rived from a Gurdjieff group 
he once belonged to. that ful- 
filment comes from work 
which is demanding, so long 
as it gives opportunity for 
variety, learning and respon- 
sibility. So rather than have a 
machine hoist, workers lifted 
bags of grains and beans up to 
the first floor packing room 
by jumping out of the window 
holding the pulley rope. 

With the computer revolu- 
tion Saunders went hi-tech, 
opening the first "launder- 
ette" for desktop publishing, 
the Neal's Yard DTP Studio, 
where you could bring your 
work in to do yourself on an 
Apple Mac, or have a “service 
wash" — someone to do It for 
you. 

At the time of bis death. 
Saunders was attempting to 
launch a public campaign 
against Camden Council's 
plan to gentrify Neal's Yard 
and get rid of the trees in tubs 
to make way for the new, very 
commercial, cafes and their 
insistence on fill ing the whole 
yard with tables. 

Taking the drug MDMA 
(Ecstasy) in 1988 made 
Saunders realise that he had 
been mildly depressed for 10 
years, and he set about uncov- 
ering every piece of research 
on this drug, believing that 
adults, if sufficiently in- 
formed. should be free to 
make their own decisions 
about drug taking — while 
hoping that ravers would 
realise through his work that 
ecstasy was more than a 
dance drug and had potential 
as a tool in therapy, marriage 
guidance, painting and spiri- 
tual exploration. 

He organised group experi- 
ments, such as one where art- 
ists drew portraits in a group 
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Sibling friction 

LOOKING at 46-year-old Joey 
now, with his snow white 
hair, bulging tummy and un- 
trendy jeans, it’s hard to spot 
the Travolta family resem- 
blance. He looks much older 
than the dark and smoulder- 
ing John. although there is 
only two years difference. 
And in the past their acting 
skills have been unfavour- 
ably compared. In the seven- 
ties, at the height of Saturday 
Night Fever, Joey was a gang 
leader in a forgettable film 
called Sunnyside and the crit- 
ics had a field day. “Joey Tra- 
volta shows no evidence that 
he can act and he isn't asked to 
dance," thundered New York's 
Newsday. The Toronto Star 
was worse: “He has neither his 
brother’s striking looks nor 
electric screen presence." 



AssiaNoris 


Alternative thinker . . . Saunders in his flat at Neal’s Yard 


without the drug and then 
again under its influence — 
with the drug drawings gain- 
ing in emotional intensity at 
the expense of disciplined pol- 
ish. He self-published his 
findings in the book E for 
Ecstasy (1993). which sold 
20,000 copies a year, and fol- 
lowed this up with Ecstasy 
Reconsidered (1997), for which 
he commissioned a survey of 
the research on the drug’s 
potential neurotoxicity. On 


his website www.ecstasy.org 
he published regular photos 
of the various ecstasy pills on 
the market, with warnings as 
to their actual constituents. 

Before he died Saunders 
was finalising research for a 
book on drugs and spiritual- 
ity. having visited a number 
of tribes around the world 
who use natural drugs rang- 
ing from ihogaine to aya- 
huasca as their communion 
ritual 


PHOTOGRAPH; MARTIN ARGUES 

Saunders leaves behind not 
only his co-researcher and 
partner. Aqja Dash wood, and 
Kristoffer, his son, but a host 
of grieving friends around the 
world who have set up a web 
site for stories of his Life at 
www-stain.org/nichoIas/ 

Nicholas Albecy 

Nicholas Saunders, alternative 
entrepreneur, bom January 25, 
1938; died February 3. 19% 


Joey shrugs off the compari- 
sons. He's a big hulking man 
with a firm handshake and an 
amiable manner. “I was never 
going to change my name be- 
cause of Johnny," he says. 
“The entire family was in- 
volved in showbiz, and I won 
all the school dance prizes 
long before he did Saturday 
Night Fever." 

Joey, older brother Sam and 
sisters Ellen. Margaret and 
Ann were encouraged to sing, 
act and dance by their mother 
Helen, a radio actress. John, 
the baby of the family’, soon 
caught on to family entertain- 
ment nights at their home in 
Englewood, New Jersey. 
Recalls Joey, "Johnny used to 
follow Ann to auditions and 
get all the parts. He was about 
last the time." 

It 's tough being a Travolta, 
Joey T tells OK! 

Pity Polly 

! AMONG birds, parrots are in 
a league of their own. In- 
stantly recognisable, won- 
derfully colourful and fam- 
ously intelligent, they are 
invariably viewed as charac- 
ters. Everyone seems to know 
someone who owns one. even 
if it is only a humble budgie. 

They are seen as faithful 
mimics, traditional compan- 


ions of pirates and symbols of family. More than 90 out of 
tropical islands. And this has 350 species face extinction, 
made them effective in the and another 40 have declined 

selling of anything from holi- to the point where they are 
days to rum-flavoured choco- nearly on the threatened list 
late. Scarlet macaws, orange- That means that more than a 
winged amazons and blue thir d of this extraordinarily 
and gold coloured maca ws diverse group of birds is well 

have all featured in recent on the way to oblivion, 

large-scale advertising cam- The main factors behind 

paigns. Yet there's a paradox this decline are depressingly 
here. While we fill our posters familiar . The most serious 
and TV screens with their threat (affecting more than 
colours and marvel at their threequarters of the species 

sounds and behaviour, the feeing extinction) comes from 

parrots as a group are rapidly loss or degradation of habi- 
disappearing. More species tats. Another key factor is 

are under threat in the parrot trapping for the pet trade, 
family than in any other bird Other threats include hunt- 
ing and predation by intro- 
duced species. 

Conservationists trying to 
stem this sad tide face a 
second paradox: parrots are 
the most familiar birds, and 
yet there is still a lack of in- 
formation on their habits in 
the wild. Many species live in 
remote areas or are hard to 
spot in the forest canopy. 
Parrot paradoxes in BBC 
Wildlife, 

Obelisk origins 

OBELISKS have long been 
recognised as an imposing 
way to terminate a vista or 
, commemorate an important 

Wildlife... sick as a parrot person or event, but the Iras- 





D UBBED “Italy’s sweet- 
heart". Assia Nor is 
who has died aged 85, 
was one of the country's most 
popular comedy stars in the 
late 1930s. 

Bom Anastasia von Gerz- 
fleld In St Petersburg, she 
came to Italy via France and 
marriage to an Italian from 
whom she was soon sepa- 
rated. Spotted by a film pro- 
ducer in the audience at a 
theatre in Pome, she made 
her acting debut as an Ameri- 
can in Tre Domini In Frac 
(Three men in White Tails, 
1932). 

At that time she met Ro- 
berto Rossellini who became 
her second husband. She also 
got to know Mario Camerini. 
who became her Pygmalion 
and later her husband. Under 
his direction, she was to 
mak e nine films . Her most 
popular films were with Vit- 
torio de Sica, the debonair 
screen idol of the 1930s. Their 


successes included Daro On- 
Milione (I'll Give A Million)^ 
and Grandi Magazzini (Big 
Stores, 1935). 

But it was II Signor Max ~ 
(1937). which brought them 
stardom. Noris played Laur- 
etta, the honest, shy and good- 
hearted girl at the mercy ot. 
deceitful men. It was a role" 
she reprised in several films 

After the war. Italian cine-' 
ma’s “sweet young things" 
gave way to more erotic and 
down-to-earth heroines. Noris 
retired, moving to Egypt - 
where she married a local 
businessman. She attempted' 
a comeback in 1964 with La 
Celestina, which she produced 
and co-scripted herself. After " 
its failure Noris retired again,--- , 
this time for good. 

John Francis Lane 

Assia Noris, actress, bom Feb- 
ruary 6. 1912: died January 27/ 
1998 


Birthdays 


Red Buttons, actor and co- 
median. 79; Lord Gibson, for- 
mer chairman, National 
Trust, 82; Susan Hill, novel- 
ist and playwright 56: Gen 
Sir Geoffrey Howlett, chair- 
man, Leonard Cheshire Foun- 
dation. 68: Melanie Johnson, 


Labour MP. 43; Mark Jones, 
director. National Museums- - 
of Scotland, 47; Elizabeth' ' 
Neville, chief constable. Wilt— : 
shire, 45; Charlotte Ram- - 
pling. actress, 52, Arthur 
Sulzberger, publisher, the : 
New York Times, 72. 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


THE reviewer of Michael Ig- 
natiefTs The Warrior's Hon- 
our: Ethnic War and the Mod- 
ern Conscience (books, 
January 29) referred to Red 
Cross workers “routinely 
slaughtered in Bosnia, by 
Serbs. . . ." This was not accu- 
rate. The International Red 
Cross in Geneva confirms 
that only one of its represen- 
tatives was killed in the war 
in former Yugoslavia, when 
the convoy in which he was 
travelling was ambushed in 
Bosnia on May 18. 1992. 

IN AN Analysis page piece 
dealing with cheating in sport 
: (January 30) we reversed the 1 
names of two players in- 
volved in an ear-biting inci- 
dent in a rugby match. Tbe 
article should have said that 
Ross Cullen (Australia) was 
the biter and that Ollie Wal- 
dron (Oxford University) was 
the victim. 

SINCE its return to Scotland, 
the Stone of Scone has been 
boused at Edinburgh Castle, 


not "Scone .Abbey" as men J -« 
tioned on the news pages -. 
(January 2). The abbey, the ~ 
ancient home of the Stone,"' 
has not been a religious cen- » 
tre since the Reformation, 
and is now known as Scone 1 
Palace. ■« 

IN reporting the Reading v 
Cardiff FA Cup tie replay, 
Martin Thorpe misheard the 
chant of Cardiff fans and 
wrote in some editions of yes- 
terday's paper that they sang 1 
"You black bastard". They 
were actually singing “Yod” : 
Jack bastard.” Jack being 8*9 
derogatory term for people— 
from -Swansea. One of the 
Reading players had formerly ni 
played for Swansea City. >ru 



It is the policy of the Guardian" 
to correct errors as soon aifi® 
possible. Readers mav contact 
the office of the Readers’ Edir . 
tor, Ian Mayes, by telephoning 
0171 239 9589 between llari&k 
and 5pm. Monday to Friday a 
Fax: 0171 239 9897. E-mail: 

readeriqnuardkm.co.uk " y ' 


piling form and their associa- 
tions with Egypt have also 
made them a popular choice 
for sepulchral monuments — 

as many an obelisk-thronged 
suburban cemetry will testify. 

This has given the obelisk a 
distinctly lugubrious reputa- 
tion and the simplest and 
most striking of all garden or- 
naments has become as inex- 
tricably linked in our culture 
with death as the hourglass 
or the grinning skulL 

In fact obelisks possess a 
surprisingly lively symbol- 
ism. "An obelisk." wrote 
Pliny in his Natural History, 
"is a symbolic representation 
of the sun's rays." To the an- 
cient Egyptians, these taper- 
ing needles of stone, with their 
gilded apex, orpyramidon, 
possessed the ability to trans- 
mit and convey — rather like 
a lightening conductor — the 
bodily presence of the Sun- 
GocL Re-Atum, into the sanctu- 
ary of his temple. Obelisks 
also symbolised the life-giving 
sun in a more explicit way. as 
virile and phallic fertility 
symbols and as a stylised, pet- 
rified expression of the seed of 
the Sun-God, as told in Egyp- 
tian mythology. 

The earliest obelisks were I 
I amah amorphous monoliths 
I aad k was only in the 12 th 
Dynasty that they attained 


their present form and began » 
to be erected in pairs before 
temples associated with the jL: 
sun-cult, particularly at its l -s 
main shrine, Heliopolis In 
Lower Egypt 

Hewn with great skill in the T ’- 
granite quarries at Assuan •— > 
and immensely difficult to’ .Z 
transport and raise, colossal v 
60-100 foot obelisks were pres- - 
tigio us, votive objects, 
reserved for kings. , ' 1 ' 

The Symbolism behind the 
stones explained in Gardens .1 
Illustrated. 

->h; 
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Murdoch’s millions 
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Rupert 
loving 
tax target 

adpntH?i a mo 9 ul ’ s empire is more 
2 ^ n most at shuffling profits 

nSiSSIT 1 ® w + ol 1 d - A Global team 

thJwKSS 8 ,s ^ng to crack 
the problem, but their chances 

are slim. Roger Cowe 
and Lisa Buckingham report 


O N MONDAY the 
House of Lords 
will be asked to 
take action 
against Rupert 
Murdoch, the 
press baron hated by the chat- 
tering class® and the world's 
tax authorities but not, it 
seems, by Tony Blair and his 
government 

Labour peers have been 
instruc te d to vote against a 
measure backed by a cross- 
party group of peers which 
would outlaw “predatory pric- 
ing" — selling below cost The 
amendment to the Competi- 
tion Bill is aimed squarely at 
the Australian-born tycoon, 
and focused on the damag w 
done to the Independent news- 
paper by price cuts, partial* 
lady at the Times. Among its 
backers is Sir Gordon Borrle, 
an Independent director and a 
former Director . General of 
Fair Trading. 

The move has little chance of 
success, but even if it did pass 
into law it might make little dif- 
ference Laws already exist in 
the US and elsewhere to pre- 
vent the kind of cross-subsidy 
which has allowed Murdoch to 
finance Urn® losses from his 
profits at BSkyB and the Sun. 
But they have proved difficult 
to enforce. It is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between predatory 
and promotional pricing. It is 
ai«n well-established business 
strategy for a company to be 
prepared to take losses in 
building up one leg of its activ- 
ities, financed by another 
Quality newspapers besides 
the Times — incl u di n g the 
G uardian and the Observer — 
are no strangers to this phe- 
nomenon. . 

Those who seek to bring Mur- 
doch to book might do better to 
focus not on his revenues, but 

on the other end erf his finances 

the taxes his companies pay 

oc more precisely do not pay 
Thai is exactly what an 
international team of tax 
experts is now doing. As part of 
the increasing spirit of co- 
operation between authorities 
in- the Anglo-Saxon countries, 
the Australian Revenue service 
has called in colleagues from 
Britain, the US and Canada to 
attempt a dampdown on Mur- 
doch’s highly successful — ■ and 
perfectly legal - avoidance 



techniques. The target Is very 
clear Whether it can be 
achieved is another matter: 
News Corporation, the 
main Murdoch corporate 
vehicle, has certainly made its 
fey affairs extremely compli- 
cated. Same tax experts sus- 
pect that t h is may be designed 
to make governments find it 
hard to trace profit “But no- 
one has ever been able to 
prove anything, even though 
various parts of the empire 
have been subject to numer- 
ous periods of scrutiny" one 
media financial advisor 
explained yesterday. "The 
closest anyone seemed to 
come was the News Data Com 
affair last year in Israel [in 
which tax authorities raided a 
News Corp subsidiary to 
investigate whether it had 
sought to evade tax® on 
almost £100 million in income; 
News Corp denied any wrong- 
doing]. There is no doubt they 
are incredibly tax efficient 


and very clever in the use of 
deadlocked companies with 
lots of subsidiaries, all with 
their own trading statements 

and accounts." 

News Corporation, which 
remains Australian-based, paid 
Australian S138 million an tax 
]ast year But this was merely 16 
per cent of the group's A$905 
million worldwide operating 
profits. At the standard 36 per 
cent Australian tax rate. News 
Corp would have p add Ajsas 
million — almost two-and-e- 
fiaif times what was actually 
passed over to governments 


around the weald. 

In Britain, the Treasury has 
done much worse than those in 
many other countries where 
Murdoch operates. For years in 
the 1990s, News International 
paid no mainstream UK corpo- 
ration. tax. despite reporting 
huge prefits from the Sun, 
News of the World, and satel- 
lite broadcasting interests. 
Some of the reasons for this 
astonishing position are obvi- 
ous. Others can be divined 
from close examination of the 
Murdoch' empire’s internal 
structure. But ultimately 
there remains a Muck hole, 
which may only be explained 
by the fact that News Corp is 
actually much less profitable 
than it appears to be. 

AH tniimnatjnrM] ryimpsmlpfl 
mwnnw uvra their affairs SO that 
they pqy agHtflp ferr ag pnggfhlA^ 

Mostly this is. perfectly legal 
and tw d i ffer ent to individuals 
putting money into Pep unit 
trusts and Tessa savings 
accounts. Ibx evasion Is differ- 
ent That Is equivalent to some- 
body claiming more miles for 
their company car than they 
have actually driven an busi- 
ness, or failing to declare 
income from piano lessens, pri- 
vate nwdw tuition or window- 
cleaning. 

KWS Corpora- 
tion has not been 
accused of such 
evasion. But tax- 
gatherers around 
the wodd want' to 
know if they have seen too lit- . 
tie of the group’s profits 
because they have failed to 
apply existing rules properly 
Tn Rrtfaln, thp Inland Bc wrm p 
has centralised its top inspec- 
tors in a special unit aimed at 
the largest corporations. 
There are plans to tighten the 
rules on "t ransfer p ricing " — 
the method by which interna- 
tional companies move rev- 
enues across borders. 

News Corporation, insisted 
yesterday that it had paid all its 
dues, hi a statement from its 
Australian headquarters, it 
said: “AH companies are subject 

to scrutiny by the tax authori- 
ties wherever they operate. 
News Corporation is no differ- 
ent to other companies in that 
respect. The company lays its 
taxes in accordance with the 




Warbling the 
words of the 
Kimigayo . . . 
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tax lavra around the world." 

That statement glosses over 
the huge advantages enjoyed 
by multinationals, which have 
plenty of Opportunities fin- 
shuffling profits to countries 
which levy little or no tax. Like 
other developed countries, 
Britain has legislated to stop 
companies simply building up 
profits in the Cayman ftflandg 
instead of at home. But there 
are legitimate ways in which 
such tax havens can be used — 

notably by revenues being 
directed there from cross-bor- 
der transactions, or indeed 
from global deals which have 
no obvious commercial base in 
any particular tax zona 
Media companies enjoy 
particular advantages 

because of the intangible 
nature of their product Man- 
ufactured products such as 
vehicles, food or missiles are 
easily valued for purposes of 
measuring where profits arise 
in a multinational group. But 
it is more difficult to chal- 
lenge the value put on a movie 
or a piece of software it for 
example, it is sold by aUS 
parent to a subsidiary in 
Europe or the Far East 
The software owner will 

benefit by charg in g a low 

price from, one arm in a 
high-tax country resulting 
in more profits arising in 
another arm — which 
could be in a tax haven or a 
country where company 
taxes are much lower: Prof- 
its can also be shuffled 
around the globe in this 
way through judicial use 
of borrowings. The inter- 
est cost of loans is gener- 
ally claimable against tax. 

It therefore makes sense 
far groups to arrange far 
their debts to arise In 
countries where tax rates 
are highest It is no sur- 
prise, then, that News 
International — Mur- 
doch’s British arm — car- 
ries a heavy debt burden. 

The most obvious way to 
cut taxes would also be 
regarded by most critics of 
Murdoch to be the most laud- 
able. That is investment One 
of the main reasons why News 
International’s tax bills have 
been so low during the 1990s is 
| the huge sums poured into the 
Sky satellite broadcasting 
operation. Initial losses mi this 
and other new ventures offset 
t he pro fi ts made elsewhere, 
thus wrtfrmg or even eliminat- 
ing the taxable profits avail- 
able for host governments. 

In the Anglo-Saxon coun- 
htrf^ tex’ authorities dft'nqt ~ n 
measure 'profits by the . stain-’ 
dard methods employed far 
company reporting purposes. 
For example, tax-depreciation 
rules are quite separate from 
the rules for depreciating 
equipment employed in draw- 
ing up published accounts. 
This can mean a company cit- 
ing significantly higher profits 
far public reporting than for 
tax purposes — without bend- 
ing the rules in either case. 

If this is the esse, it means 
that the tax posse assembled by 
the Australians i»w a smaller 
target to go for than it thinks. 
But even if that is the case, the 
broader structure of the inter- 
national rules does need fur- 
ther attention, if multinationals 
are not to decide Just bow much 
tax they will pay 

Graphics sourcaa: News 
Corporation Ltd, 1 997 Financial 
Report; Washington Post analysis 
on December 7. 1997. 

Graphics: Paddy Allen; Steve 
VIlIlws. 

HnsiratSoK Peter Ctarka. 

Apologies to the Inland Revenue. 
Photograph: Martin Argles. 
Research: Mark Esplner. 

Roger Cowe and Lisa Buckingham 
write for the Guardian’s financial 
pages. Additional reporting by 
Christopher ZInn. 
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Lottery resignation adds urgency to government attempt to curb utility regulators 


The Guardian Thursday February 5 1998 


Lottery resignation adds urgency to government attempt to curb utility regulators I Mobile phone 

Watchdogs held at bay s"S, 


Nicholas Bannister, Chief 
Business Correspondent 


T HE departure of 
Lottery regulator 
Peter Davis after 
bis meeting with 
Culture Secretary 
Chris Smith raises 
a question about the funda- 
mental tenet of the regulatory 
system — the independence of 
regulators. 

Labour has never been 
happy with the power in- 
vested in the director-gener- 
als of the various regulatory 
bodies and is looking to its 
review of utility regulation to 
clip their wings. 

The results of the review 
are due to be published later 
this month. It is already clear 
that the interests of consum- 
ers will be well to the fore, 
probably with regulators' 
present primary responsi- 


bility to hold companies to a 
fixed rate of return being 
replaced with a duty to put 
customers first. Much less 
dear is how the structure of 
regulation will be changed. 

Options range from a single 
body of regulators, widely 
seen as too cumbersome, to 
regulatory commissions or 
panels for each industry. 

There is also pressure to 
merge a number of the regula- 
tory bodies as industries be- 
come more Inter linked 

Don Cruickshank. director- 
general of Oftel, wants a radi- 
cal overhaul of the way the 
communications industry is 
regulated. He has stopped 
short of supporting calls for a 
single body to regulate tele-- 
communications and broad- 
casting — in essence a 
merged Oft el and Indepen- 
dent Television Commission. 

The Government Is soon to 
publish a Green Paper on the 



Unleashed. . .from the left. Glare Spottiswootteof 
Ofgas and Ian Byatt of Ofwat, who are for continuity 
of powers; Don Gnilckshank of Oftel, who wants a 
radical overhaul of the system 


regulation of the communica- 
tions industry, taking ac- 
count of the convergence of 
telecoms and broadcasting. 
Draft legislation, expected 
next year, is unlikely to be en- 
acted until 2000 or later. 

There is a strong case for 
bringing regulation of the en- 
ergy industry under one roof 
through a merger of the gas 
and electricity regulators. 


There is widespread expec- 
tation that the review will 
open the way to vertical inte- 
gration in the electricity in- 
dustry. with the big priva- 
tised generators allowed to 
own distribution companies. 

Some regulators have seen 
the way the wind is blowing. 
Mr Cruickshank at Oftel. 
Stephen LittlechUd at Offer, 
and more recently Ian Byatt 


at Ofwat, have set up panels 
of advisers. 

Some. Mr Byatt and Clare 
Spot tiswoode of Ofgas, want to 
retain the present system, 
with regulatory powers vested 
in the individual director gen- 
eral Others. like Mr Cruick- 
shank, want an industry-spe- 
cific regulatory commission. 

Mr Byatt, once seen as the | 
most lenient of the regulators, 
has been taking a much 
tougher approach to the 
water companies, warning 
them, for example, that he is 
prepared to daw back over- 
generous dividend payments. 

The review is expected to 
recommend a more efficient 
system for appealing against 
regulators' decisions. At pres- 
ent the only options are a foil 
Monopolies Commission in- 
vestigation. or judicial review 
— long and costly procedures. 

The Gove rnment wa n t s the 

regulatory bodies, in what- 


ever form, to help rather than 
hinder the execution of social 
policy. Most of the utilities 
regulators would prefer to see 
the Government decide the 
social issues, and leave them 
to execute the policy. 

However, as the law stands, 
the Individual regulators are 
still responsible for carrying 
out their duties, as defined in 
the Acts under which they 
were appointed, in whatever 
manner they see fit, free from 
political Interference. 

In effect they can be sacked 
only for gross misbehaviour, 
not because a minister dis- 
likes what they have done. 

It is a One line whether Mr 
Davis, the director general of 
Ofiot, jumped or was pushed. 
If he jumped just because the 
political Oak was becoming 
too hot, he has not done his 
fellow regulators any favours 
in the battle to maintain their 
independence. 


Simon Beawls 
Media Business Editor 


T HE Government's pro- 
posed £1 bOlion auction 
of radio spectrum for a 
new generation of mobile 
phones could become a specu- 
lator's paradise, a senior in- 
dustry executive warned yes- 
terday. 

Tim Samples, the new man- 
aging director of One-2-One, 
said there was a danger that 
the proposed auction — plan- 
ned to go ahead as early as 
this year — could attract buy- 
ers who were either not inter- 
ested In or not able to use the 
frequencies to provide a prop- 
er service for consumers. 

The fear is that some inves- 
tors will buy spectrum purely 
to sell it on to telecoms com- 
panies when they are hit by 
capacity constraints. This 

would delay the introduction 
of new services and push up 
prices for phone users. 

Ur ging the Government to 
take care in setting the rules 
of the auction and to establish 
other criteria forjudging bids 
alongside price, he said: "It is 
more important to be right 
than itis to be quick. "He said 
one solution could be to limit 
the auction to established mo- 
bile phone operators. 

Mr Samples, the American 
businessman who joined One- 
2-One last aut umn, said that 
the Government was keen to 
learn from the recent experi- 
ence of an auction of spec- 
trum by the US government 
One-2-One is already 
thought to have warned the 
Department of Trade and In- 
dustry and the Radio Commu- 
nications Agency not to fall 
into the US trap of assessing 
bids purely on the basis of 
"highest price wins" only to 
find that a number of success- 
ful bidders subsequently 
foiled to deliver. 


News in 
brief 


New delay 
for link-up 


THE accountancy firms Ernst 
& Young and KPMG learned 
last night that their proposed 
merger is being referred to a 
second-stage investigation by 
the European Commission. 

The firms Insisted that they 
remained confident that the 
four-month inquiry would ap- 
prove their link-up. The Com- 
mission is also looking at the 
proposed merger of Price Wa- 
terhouse and Coopers & Ly- 
brand. The mergers would cut 
the Big Six accountancy firms 
to four, and concern has been 
raised this would severely 
reduce competition. 


Last tin mine 
set to close 


HOPES of saving South 
Crafty. Britain’s only remain- 
ing tin mine, are expected to 
be dashed today when the Gov- 
ernment delivers its repome 
to an application for funding 
of a £12 million rescue 
package. 

Ministers and DTI officials 
have been trying to find ways 
of preserving the Cornish 
mine but are believed to have 
decided that the business is 
not viable. 

The mine’s Canadian 
owners — hit by foiling tin 
prices — are expected to close 
It on March 6. 



In some cases, speculative 
bidders subsequently foiled to 
roll out a network and saw 
their licences either lie dor- 
mant or get picked off by the 
industry’s established play- 
ers. 

' Only last week, the Govern- 
ment signalled its determina- 
tion to press ahead with the 
sale when it appointed NM 
Rothschild, the merchant 
hank which advised the Con- 
servatives on many of their 
most controversial privatisa- 
tions, to act as adviser on the 
auction. 

The bank has said it ex- 
pects widespread interna- 
tional interest in the sale — 
expected to involve the auc- 
tion of three licences. Observ- 
ers are already speculating 
that big overseas telecoms 
companies lik e De utsche Te- 
lecom and NTT of Japan 
could enter the ring in compe- 
tition with the UK’s estab- 
lished players, including Vo- 
dafone, Cellnet and Orange. 

Ministers are believed to be 
determined to crack on. with 
the sale in a bid to ensure that 
Britain in particular and 
Europe in general, r emain in 
the driving seat for setting 
standards for a new genera- 
tion of mobile communica- 
tions. This is especially true 
at a time when developments 
promise a range of far more 
sophisticated multimedia 
services. 

One-2-One, jointly owned 
by Cable & Wireless and US 
West, has yet to decide 
whether it will bid for a new 
tranche of spectrum since it 
has invested just under £1 
billion in its existing di gital 
network. 

Amid growing speculation 
about the future ownership of 
One-2-One, Mr Samples 
scotched suggestions that 
there could be a short-term 
change in the ownership of 
the company. 


Underside 


Dan Atkinson 


Lloyd’s boost 
in US ruling 


THE Lloyd's of London insur- 
ance market is claiming it has 
won a critical court case in the 
United States brought by in- 
vestors still refusing to pay 
their losses. The ruling, made 
this week in San Francisco, 
said 223 investors, known as 
Names, could not fight Lloyd's 
in the US courts but would 
have to do so In England. 

The case is held to be the 
most significant outstanding 
litigation in the US threaten- 
ing Lloyd's. An appeal to the 
Supreme Court by the Ameri- 
can Names Association Is 
expected. 


THE upheaval in the pharmaceutical 
world has found an echo In the 
streets of a Yorkshire tourist centre, 
writes Martin WairtwrighL Britain’s 
oldest pharmacy, whose three 
centuries oftrade go back to the 
days of medicinal leeches, faces 

permanent closure. *We Just have 
too many chemists in a small town,’ 
said Stuart Newsome, who ceased 
trading at Ye Oldest Chymist Shoppe 
in England this week. 

Overlooking the Hmestone gorge 
at Knaresborough, near Harrogate, 

the pharmacy had puzzled over 
doctors’ handwriting since 1 720. A 
blood-letting couch and dog- 
powered pestle and mortar sit in the 
shop, whose customers included 
Lord Nelson. 

Hie local chamber of trade is 

pressing fora small chemists 1 
museum on one floor, with a 
pharmaceutical-based business on 

the other. It would be marvellous at 
least to keep up the < oMest’ claim,’ 
said Hr Newsome. 

PHOTOGRAPH: DON McPHEE 


U BS chief executive 
Mathis Cabiallavetta 
hasn't lost his sense 
of humour. Asking share- 
holders on Tuesday in 
Zurich to approve the 
reverse takeover by (sorry 
"merger with") Swiss Bank 
Corporation, he said the 
13.000 job losses worldwide 
(3.000 in London) were 
"regrettable", but all 
redundancies would be 
handled ’fin a highly res- 
ponsible manner". Indeed, 
tbe model developed to 
work out who gets the 
heave-ho and who doesn't 
has been given the heart- 
warming title “Solidarity'”. 
Anyone have Lech Walesa’s 
mobile-phone number? 



Deal could take a year to clear hurdles 


Drugs duo may be compelled to sell off some leading brands. Julia Finch reports 


may widen 


REUTERS Holdings, the Brit- 
ish news and information 
company, yesterday acknowl- 
edged that an investigation 
into an American subsidiary 
could spread to its London 
headquarters. 

The company disclosed last 
week that a grand jury in New 
York is investigating whether 
Reuters Analytics hired a third 
party to break into the com- 
puter system of rival Bloom- 
berg. Reuters Holdings said it 
knew of no such attempt 


SB 

T he pi 

lion i 
tween 


T HE proposed £100 bil- 
lion mega-merger be- 
tween SmithKline Bee- 
chain and Glaxo 'Wellcome 
could take a year to get the go- 
ahead from European and US 
regulators and the new drugs 
group is likely to be forced to 
sell some of its leading phar- 
maceutical brands, analysts 
warned yesterday. 

The sheer scale of the in- 
tended link-up means it will 
automatically be referred to 
EU competition authorities 
and the US Federal Trade 
Commission. Recent experi- 
ence suggests their investiga- 


tions will be far from wiftly 
concluded. 

When Swiss drugs groups 
Clba and Sandoz merged last 
year to form Novartis, the 
competition authorities took 
nine months to agree, even 
though it was regarded as a 
straightforward merger with 
few competition concerns. 
The watchdogs are also into 
their seventh month of con- 
sidering the proposed Roche/ i 
Corange link. 

Analysts at brokers Dresd- 
ner Klein wort Benson said: 
"We doubt Glaxo/SB can 
close before the end of this 
year". The longer the regula- 
tors' investigations go on, the 
more likely it is the deal will 
lose its shine. 

In terms of the total market 
share for drugs, the proposed 
merger presents no problems. 
Although the enlarged group 
will be the world's biggest 
pharmaceutical entity — and 
one of the largest companies, 
ranking alongside Coca-Cola 


and Microsoft — the £160 
billion annual world drugs 
market is very fragmented. 

Even with joint annual 
sales of £13 billion, the new 
Glaxo/SB would have just an 
8 per cent share of the total 
market But the authorities 
will have to study every medi- 
cal area in which the two 
groups operate and consider 
the market share of each of I 
their drugs in each area. And | 
they will probably be forced 
to sell some of their directly 
competing brands. 

When Glaxo merged with 
Wellcome in 1995, the link 
brought together two compet- 
ing migraine drugs — Imi- 
gran and Zomig — which the 
authorities concluded would 
have given the enlarged com- 
pany a monopolistic position 
in the market for such treat- 
ment As a result they forced 
Glaxo Wellcome to sell Zomig 
and it was snapped up by 
rival Zeneca. 

The companies hope watch- 


dogs will limit their atten- 
tions to two areas — their 
herpes drugs and their com- 
peting treatments for the nau- 
sea experienced by patients 
undergoing chemotherapy. 

In antivirals — which are 
used to treat herpes and shin- 
gles — Glaxo has Valtrex, 
with annual sales of £85 mil- 
lion, and Zovirax, which had 
sales of £800 million last year ! 
but is now off-patent in most j 
major markets. SmlthKline's 
competitor is Famvir. with i 
sales of £75 million. The regu- 
lators are expected to order 
Famvir be sold. 

The two companies also 
dominate the market for 
drugs used to treat vomiting 
caused by chemotherapy. 
Glaxo' s Zofran has annual 
sales of £350 milli on while 
SB's Kytril rakes in £240 mil- 
lion a year. Together they ac- 
count for 90 per cent of that 
specialist market and one will 
undoubtedly have to be sold. 

The watchdogs may also in- 


sist on some antibiotic sales 
as SB has the global bestseller 
with Augmentin, which is 
likely to achieve sales of 
nearly £1 billion this year and 
Glaxo has a small portfolio of 
antibacterials with sales of 
some £700 million. 

There is also a possibility 
that the competition authori- 
ties could force the companies 
to hand over some of the 
therapies still in the research 
stage. In the Sandoz/Ciba 
merger, the FTC demanded 
certain gene-therapy technol- 
ogies and patents be sold, 
even though they were not 
ready for the market 

The FTC said that it had 
acted to protect innovation in 
the new technology, and it 
could do the same again with 
Glaxo/ SB. Brokers Flemings 
reckon research the compa- 
nies have underway into ar- 
thritis, irritable bowel syn- 
drome, diabetes and migraine 
are all "possible areas of 
difficulty". 


O N the theme of 
merger mania, it's 
not all work, work, 
work at SmithKline Bee- 
chain. whose PR supremo 
Lynne Smith was back on 
the case at daybreak on Sat- 
urday, having battled with 
the fall-out from the Friday 
night announcement of 
possible nuptials with 
Glaxo. But a key appoint- 
ment at 11 am could not be 
missed: the SmithKline net- 
ball team had a local league 
fixture with Hertforshlre 
rivals, the Ravens. Omi- 
nously, SmithKline lost the 
match by one point — but 
the result is going to the 
netball sorority’s higher 
authorities. The point was 
disputed, a goal possibly 
being netted after the final 
whistle. 
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Golf 

Souih'^ricanOpe n - 


5 1 ® tench of 

iQlum 



-«=s, in 
- Durban, makes a 
;' journey back into 

!. shameful past 
‘ Of apartheid 


T! 


P^sed Ups of u, 
totci manage said it 

i-^Af-eSV S» 

recommend that* 1 in I d 

o^y-butnotonyiSroS 0 -^- 

HU 

rtay. r couw'J?-,^^; 

course dedicated to the mem 

of the great acS: 

ersgolf has ever known 
“ie course is a lovely 
oasts between a buw*S 2 l 
carriageway and an indtan 
gS™W- in the Reserved 
Hdis distrtet. and the reason 
for the hotel manager’s cau- 
tion was obvious as we drove 
m. One of South Africa's 

^ grown on 
land adjoining the course, an 
area of abysmal poverty the 
occupants of which must 
Uimk that any golfer is. bv 
d ™f ution ’ obscenely wealthy. 

They have almost Uterallv 
been dumped there. A notice 
m the large, airy, brick-built 
clubhouse explained the prob- 
lem. Dated March 17 . 1997 and 
sent out by the Inner West 
City Council, it road: ’Targe 
numbers of families that had 
lived on land by Derna Road 
for 17 years were evicted by a 
contractor acting on behalf of 
the landowner. This left 700 


f70 P chii5 Otne1 ^ deluding 
SS n - Th* council is 

5rou£fo “iff hur "anltartan 
shelter and r Provision of 
»: ler ana food on a rerrpa 

Onground near y? u - 
hewsunker "Pauwa" spw. 

hidial JJ? a Dur ban man, or 
hlvi hl; :tractJOn ' w ho would 
&!.£*« amUiar with dis- 
tressing aspects oHife such as 
' L He P irked up golf 
untu/n h e f* ,dyin s. was wholly 
hut and ^ instinctive 

Dto^ g 3'? len . ted « 0lfer - He 

hr * life with the 
£?£££ a f lopted the fn-sl time 
below P if, cl ub - leR hand 

S™ if r, r h . t M ,° 5t would *»n- 
Iq] m J. nanrbeap. but Sew- 
golum and his grip prospered. 
a puor man. who worked as 

fno h m ^ han ‘ c "’hen not goir- 
n he nm only raced the nor- 

J™ '7™* ,lud « or gou. he 
w-as playing m South Africa 

SSVTf!™ 1 - 1 con ^sts 

PmL forbidden. So he came to 
Europe, played the tour and 
had incredible success. 

fn 1969 he won the Dutch 
?*?"■ then, as now, a fuli- 
neid European Tour event 
won the previous year by 
Uaye Thomas He success- 
5 j£' d ! fend «l that title in 
lyso and when he won it for a 
third time, in 1964. it was 
with a total of 275 which, in 
the 33 years from i960 to 1983. 
was beaten only twice. Brian 
Huggett had a 274 in 1962 and 
■hen Brown the same score in 
1983. Sewgolura was known in 
Europe as some player. 

He was acknowledged as 
such in South Africa, too, but 
it made no difference to his 
status: whatever he was, he 
was not white. 

Never was this more dis- 
gracefully illustrated than at 
the club which this week 
hosts the South African Open, 
the Durban Country Club 



The outsider ... in 1961 ’Papwa" Sewgolum became the first non-European allowed to play in the South African Open 


where in 1963 Papwa won the 
Natal Open. It is only a couple 
of kilometres from the Sewgo- 
lum club but it might have 
been a million miles away. 

The story of what happened 
to Sewgolum after he won 
Lhat tournament sums up for 
the follower of sport the sick- 
ening experience that was 
apartheid. Shortly after the 
winning putt went in, torren- 
tial rain fell and the presenta- 
tion table and chairs were 
removed to the clubhouse, fol- 
lowed by the officials. 

But not, of course, by the 


winner, Sewgolum. He was 
not allowed into the club- 
house. He was not white: he 
could wait outside in the rain. 
He did, and later took the 
money. Despite the massive 
insult, he had no option. The 
family needed it 
He won the same event 
again in 1965 and, in 1963 and 
again at Durban, be threat- 
ened one of the greatest em- 
barrassments of all time to 
the proponents of white su- 
premacy. After two rounds of 
the South African Open he led 
and it took two rounds on the 


final day of 67, 69 by Retief 
Whitman to edge him out by 
one shot imag ine the deli- 
cious irony of the Open Cham- 
pion of South Africa not being 
allowed in the clubhouse. 

It could not happen now, of 
course. The South African 
Open champion is, by another 
lovely twist to life, another 
golfer of Indian extraction. 
Vijay Singh's forefathers 
travelled from India to Fiji to 
work in the sugar cane fields, 
and this week Singh has trav- 
elled from California, where 
he now makes a lucrative liv- 


ing on the US Tour, to defend 
his title. 

If Singh wins this week in 
Durban, as he did last year in 
Johannesburg, be will not 
only win £75,000 but enhance 
his position as one of the best 
golfers, alongside Colin Mont- 
gomerie, not to have won a 
major. He will also become 
the 14th player to win two or 
more Opens in South Africa 
and will be accorded all the 
honours. And if It is r aining 
at the presentation ceremony, 
be assured, he will be allowed 
into the clubhouse. 


Kelso runners and riders 


TONY PALSY 


TOP FORM 


1 30 

Agbawadda Gold 

200 

SmditolBr 

2.30 

Hobbo 

300 

Tan Biwfie (nap) 

330 

- Linnback Lady 

400 


430 



Aghawadda Gold (ub) 
Wear Ctnflenge 
Rofabo 
Ton Bmfle 
BuafchaHBtar 
Bucktnanj Bonce 
Charming Admiral 
Left-handed, sharp trade chase couse 1m3f, lutoes track lXm 
String: Good lo Soft, Sofl fn Places. * Donatos bflnters. 

Long ifistance frawritonc River Chaflenge (2.00), J Item, 
NorffanB. 290 nates. 

Seven day winners: None. 

Blinkered first tea: 3 30 Ship The Bolder. Vtsorerfc None. 


NOVICe HURDIJE (DIV 1) 


2m 110yds £3.025 (13 declared) 

4 kShmMaBaHpRT lBkS-11-3 B EarriUrtoflO 

0-5F AnBY Bttiie (SB) i Wtde S-Tt-J ..OS Danes (5) - 

0- Btote Orate |M0 6 Wads 5-U-3.-. ft Dentin - 

drama R Baras 6-1 J-3 -AS sou - 

( Mriltoa(MPUnMiH1-J Ita*g 82 

65 Mpriey Macs (43) C Slal 5-11-3 . C McConmc* (8} - 
FS teltaHBba(12)JHwwl.Hwsni 5-11-3 

S Hmmrtt (7J - 

5 hiiMMtfc Diet (80) Ms 0 Thomson 5-11-3 D Parker 79 

EOT? Ssooty Eskimo (4^ J Haifire 5-1 1-3 _ R Sun* - 

FtaStoa 1*5 LfteH 5-10-12 N Foster — 

Pheasants DritoM Mm M flnwlti 9-10-1? .. - P Bum — 
FPPTE UU OaoNad (IS) J Dalton 7-10-12 _... B Starry — 

Toots 8 lbsteB8« 0*1 0-12 BSoe — 

Betting: 11-8 AgfHwttj G*t 7-2 bto Of Burn. 13-2 Pleasants MgN. 10-1 
Sate s Dorm. Carrawi, teams* Dick. 14-1 Motey Pm* 


I QQTOTE NOVIOE CHASE 


3ml1 £4.022 (15 declared) 

as n 

*m/u? aeimi HH cTDtjrti S-io-lQ j “ 

CflP P0 CrastitaBoop^P O»rt^ l-l0-lU ... A S M 78 

sn-4 BtetetWJPBeamrt 8-10-10 1 ■)» 

IfiJM Wrote _ 

urate MUCte 8-^10 --- — v,™5 2 

iitf.5 paneris fa g 071 G Rtctoth 6—10-10 -• A W* Jj 

f ]2434 Hhc rP Bfln W J p®*" i SjC 

,4?io- Snaterister C «sj p) j- 83 

p riCi Tto Star Pa*opB) l Semjia 8-10-10 R HcSralti PI 


r (v« O0*»or. &-I Sinoy lafli, PapwWft ^-1 9*em &-i temca 

Sam*, lafcmw. imv Fotew 


k JUVENILE N0VKE HURDLE 4Y0 

>2m 110yds £4,065 (6 declared) 

Rofabo (19) (P) Wre M ftemy <1^ .TV D 'UfTS *« 

'ZSSEmF* iwiii-0-.-.iiwrg - 

gey Utah (F2B^ J * went Wsrsro i> Q — * * 

^iSKyh^ua-i^r^ 1 C-. Mom*. 


) rb(H tcnwacs wajtHNG handbap 
CHASE 


2m If £4,720 (5 declared) 

■ mural Towards TOR IWM 


2 111S5 Hottrafai Srid ESTOP BomooK B-11-7 

3 -33331 To* Bra* Ittrad Jomaifl-10^ 

ADot«o«90 

4 -333K BriinDo8aUn3) (CnHAIm 10-10-0 — L Mar* 84 

5 02 501 SapvSradrttt) [dq FVMon 11 -IOP -.XJotaraa 
BMBk ?-1 lea fradte. 1 1-4 Mai tMgM. 3-1 PMBal Tow. 4-1 Neftato UL 
1 l- 2 &» Sandy 


3 0#h NOVICE HURDLE (D(V 2) 

■Ww2m 1 10yds 0,025 (12 declared) 


3006-4 terartft ] hn o n »r(TS) J Ho— rd Jotoon tH1-3 


AS 

ViE* - 

p raraor — 


022 BooWne Uor (13) UTufcirar&-ll-3 . 
fr am «*« TON Mis JSttey 7-11-3 
26360 I* Ties Coavaacais ( 21 ) M Bwohy 6 -T 1-3 6 Lra 

45-23 MvnuMnc1toi8oa5-11-3 ■ Faster 

OOSGBoMaiBrigndi (1» FIMBai 6-11-3 B KanSog 

SUM) 5tdpTbo BMrpk) C Oral 9-11-3 

. C McCaraweA (5) * 


45 MaUm TO L ungo9-11-3 RSrapte 

MU BtalTla Beck tniPOEtstnught-l 1-3 _ A Dofita 
40242 Lu*Kk Mr MSMactngn 8-10-12... .B Stern 

506 HBaamWtadS-10-tL. T Rood 

121# Vp7sdud9(2B)TOMnUHowlq7-lO-12 . V *m 
: 3-1 BuUM Mo, Lontodi Lody. 4-1 tea tag, S-l to Tecs Coteomna 
r, Wynyart lariy. 12-1 Ww Tjai, 16-1 Itepor Btta. Qbbbjw 




ALBA COUHflRY FOODS HUNTERS’ CHASE 


3m If £1,861 (9 declared) 

AP4P- BKttorad Btran (2M) 6 RUortS 18-12-12 

S ten HMD 

PW14- DoqBtata (MR (CqTMBay 11-12-12 7 SaK (7) 78 
UD432 FonMaan (259 JBmto 9-12-8 — J Mnaador (7) T4 

3154P 

P Ctnftrft 0) n 

/mi- Badda MBH (Ml) Ml R Mu 10-12-5 

M Braribm t» 

T- 12-5 . B btB m 82 


B 2121 - . 

7 HX& AtefiBioott PTO SwdraForatei 9-11-12 

CWsoaft 82 

8 3U11-4 Ital Polqr (11) A IratB 10-11-12 .... B TMter O) — 

8 ABM fccacUrater(11)ASUvla8-ll-7_ M J " 

BrOtarM BucMmdBDoncft 7-20aiqrCM&4-l Ensign Esui S-1 FinlMcc. 
13-2 Sal DtSgH 12-1 FoRMDaa, 2M Qsmmn UU. Barn, tent 




»2m 21 £2,388 <9 declared) 

431 aon8a|«arina(aB)UsASirttaA8-12-0 

— JSW**«I0 

/136-P HarioPiCWec (21) UnMfMq: 7-11-9 — P Mara IS 

FT22M Balagto (2^ P Uarfeffi 9-11 -4 I JanBon (I) 88 

51-554 CoiaBiadBr6taa(iq (ED) MHamond 6-10-10 

B BonAr* 84 

2542BP PortM (S) M rnfwrti 9-10-10 P CirtwiT 82 

■14U33 CoranoM Such) (13) O) J Badqr P-10-6 _ A UMa 81 

422^5 Sant«n(lM) Ita MAnctey 6-10-7 Bln B0 

tf-pre BteHa patq D Sm» 9-10-1 L Wyer 

650506 Rill i ml n " T * _ Hbc S In* (7) 

Bdting: im Ctiantao AdnAm n-2 Coramtar Bkn Donon San), Saeso. 
(MRfega. 7-1 Mnal Ctakz. 8-1 PWak 12-1 CMtey. Rubtsfan. 


COURSE SPEOAUST5 


Joctei 


19 Hubs % Lad Si 


Barritiy 

drtanr 


IkCmadr H B 


DPakw 


35 106 33 +BJW 

19 113 IBB -14£D 
18 129 14 -2633 
11 « 223 -440 
10 44 227 637 

10 48 203 -057 

10 64 153 +10X0 


TrateOS 


19 Rob % Inna 



29 92 313 -439 
20 64 233 7JB 
15 63 233 -5X6 
12 83 193 +508 
9 57 153 -1025 
9 83 »3 -4056 
8 20 403+5BXS 


s to lead from the front 

3 i- a rnttrur nf 


IJJIXH (3.00), well 
ped on his hur- 
er a sticky start 
2 career, can fbl- 
win at Mussel- 
jnth in the Rieke 
Hiding Handicap 
so today, writes 

ohnson's k° r ® e 

tter than previ- 

the larger ob- 

t time when 
rtate matters- He 
ark of 120 over 
similar tactics 
very well 


treated here off a rating of 

I .mn hack Lady (3.30) may 
have too much speed for her 
opponents around this tight 
course in the Isle OfSkye 
Novice Hurdle while Swan- 
bister (3.00) has been school- 
ing well at home and can 
make a winning debut over 
fences in the Tote Novice 
Chase- 

The progressive Gr alma oo 
(2.50) can continue Nick Lilt- 
moden’s exceUent recent run 
in the Forsythia Stakes at 
Wolverhampton. 


keeping track 

0891 222 + 


- cb0 v 


SwmSJtarv 

771 

772 

773 


RESULTS 

781 

782 

783 


sr"S“»L 

»«ian ^INTERACTIVE 


Results 


WOLVERHAMPTON 
1 M (7f): I, TIME OP MOHT, O Pears 
(11-4 In); 2, Chon (4-1); a, OnM CkM 
no-1). B ran. «. hd. (J Eyre) Toue EL60; 
Cl 30. Cl. 70. £2^0. Dual Fr £830. Trio: 
£49X0- CSF: E13.15. Tricaat CBBX7. 

OJOO prtk 1. BATSMAN, D Holland (7-4 
JWav); 2. Cbhht Aroe (7-4 It-tav): 3, O*or 
n* Moon (7-1). B ran. a. B. (W Itenaon) 
Tflt* £230; C1.10, C1.10, E2.m Dual P. C2S0. 
Trio: C133a CSF: £4.85. Trtcast £17.72. 
2J0 (Sl> 1, NARY JAMS, P FBSSOy (5-2): 

g. ITatfi o nrinM I w fg^l lav); 3, Ch mtn 
oom (0-2). 12 ran. «. X. (J Barry) To** 
C3.40: £23a £1 M, Cl Xa Dual F: £4.40. Trla 
E11XO. CSF: Ca.28. 

3j 00 (1m 40 1, ALBAHA. C Lowthor 
(6-1); St, ttwowara (100-30); 3, O** 
CasOe(lOO-aO).2-l tavSwan Humar. 6 ran. 
TO. 2. (J Bonks) Tote; £5.60: £3J». £2J», ■ 
Dull R £1030. CSF: C2BJ01. NR; Yoroft. 

33D («r> i, sonwtAhi R Luppm ( 2-1 

law); 2, BUM DM04KU* (5-2); a, Stag Par 

rn (16-1). 7 OIL a IX. (J Eyre) Tcta: £330; 
nao, E30. Dual F: £6.ia CSF: C7JI7. ML 
KOUMOAFii’A. 

AM (B«)t 1, DABWeX-S POLLY, D Hol- 
land (5-1): 2, naelwrain (7-2); 3, dost 
Anattear Tl— (5-2 )M»r) S-2 |H8¥ Vtrtg 
Aleore. 6 ran. X 5. (M Johnston) Tot* SBJXk 
£3.90. £220. Dual F: £21.40. CSF: C23J5L 
4JO («Q| 1, ORAMC BUSH, LChsrnoek 
(evens to): 2. Atom Star (8-T); 3, BaKy 
Wlrisky ( 2 - 1 ). 8 ran. iK.4.(PHastam)Tot« 
£220: C1.10. £2.10, C1.il Dual F: £1130, 
csp.no.06. 

SJ0O(1m TOyd** 1.TOUOH LEADBL 
R Flrentii (10-1); e, Kam fao WoCzt (7-1); 

J, ParpoMol UgM ( 14-1). n-lOtavBow 

dtlle. 8 ran. Sir hd, sh hd. (B HantJiny) Tote 

C8JO; £130, Cl 50. E430. aral R CT7.4a 
CSF: £77.12. Trieast S1B34L 
HACflMTlE59X0 OIIADI»OT[C1850. 

LSKCETER «ad WINDSOR 
dDMd,frML 


T owcester Jackpot card plus form guide 


TONYPALEY 


TOP FORM 


1.40 
2.10 

2.40 

3.10 

3.40 

4.10 

4.40 


Hoomtataa Dancer 
Sal By Tlw Stan 
Sofaman 

BtaBtontEquhtiSM 
Stonn ngor 
Thusdiqr WgU 
Russel Read 


Mnon shtl oe Dancer 
SaR By The Stare 
SotamB (up) 


Catena Boy 


Tea&xt. rtghHhanttod back of H3Cm wHi ZQOyth nn-fa The lad six 
fcrtrgs are upho, placing Os onvhasto uoy much on stamkn. 
Retag: Good. * Denotes HHws. • INSPECTION 730am ' 

Long tataw hirellus. PerhowB (1.40), Hamilton 


G.40) & SDvBnMa Krttfs (3.4(9. K Hogg. We of Man, 239 mles. 
Sean dq t wtanere: None. 

Bkfcered flkst tew 3,10 Bxdent Equrame. Vbanxb 1.40 
Dantes Amour. 

h brackets attar horse's name denote days shoe last outkig. 

F,“" 


1AO 


CANONS ASHBY SBJJHG HANDICAP 
HURDLE 

2m 5f El ,800(21 dedared) 

124458 Bteoan MU tea 5-12-0— A P McCoy* 88 

34440 ShrteterterfTOTOF Joate 7-11-7 fl Hgdgac (7) 
PBD-34 Mninttai Ifinrirm (M MsSSmta 8-11-5 . B60«$l 
-11P40 tateaati (M)0?W6MW 9-10-12- J Ptew (7) 

25/POD 8m«owmADS»iHilW0-11 L Banre) 

-B3435 taFcrmlMGnjJoBiHn 6-10-41 A K 
432180 KcoantTWIy TO TO (Bf) CJxksn 13-10-7 


Jltni 6-10-0 
EAbtai 7-10-5. L 


100UF Rob Frayn 

3-ffflJ Mateiitow 

300-20 Ugb PrakDoa M TO K Hw 10-HW J 

(MKC Cratea (W) KnHBaAt 12-10-2 M I 

46-4J’ Ariorara/FIftVB 10-lD-l B 

55044 KHhM (17) P Hxwm T0-1O-1 B 



P3-000 tetaa cram m CFosmn 8-10-1 ■ 

200P4- tester Alert (2G7)Kkta9H 

7-10-0 Mr 0 

POOBOO Stetay Dtanod TO C Janes ID-10-0 _ L 

00550 6*tte Lfypa K Bute 5-10-0 If 89 

P-5460 Bwari (IQ R Braauioa 10-10-0 S 

WMJ0 mte ter (IhOMDttT 7-10-0 D J 

0(605 ttnTW (7M FJonln7-TO-0 

PIWO Tad Lad (II) H Bi 



» 
m 
n> 

m 
112 
na 

114 
118 

118 
117 

ns 
iu 
tan 
121 

Batens 6-2 MamtXe Dancer. 8-1 Carta. 7-1 tmaai, 8-1 Is Band. RraFn The 
U>. 10-1 Vtaul Ttay- W> tertooe. Mm 

RNNGtiBE-OVateLad nOcrSiL headDrseo. eraychme bsUnti nUan 
and no ate tel, 3rd of 21 3 totted AftUn &n d Lakn 2m set lap Me. Gti-Sh, 
teoaitiiM ftertc HbU « headnw wncHRB 2 u. arakanal res Uh. 4»i d 
15. 71 bdM IQ) Srarfe a( IkrtUgbcr 2a 51 cart top DA Gd Sn Re GcaoA 
Rnotert a Bn, 7H of 22. 381 tehnd Mn Para* * Windsor an Ef si neap Wfe. 
SlL teeorat twit HeU i» budray 5ft. rttdn nt wtewl 3 ouL ita d 14. 2ii 
betted Uhart Malm a Letow Bn con si Reap hfe StL Btyi Perterac HbU 
wt hasiwi 6a. ««n 2od 3 out goon aratand. 70» of 1^ 1 . 30 Mnd BnyanuoM a 
Hntan 2m « sd hop hfc 6dF«. CaatiK nwtiay 6h. chased tenor eon 3 art. 
ao knpmteo. 2nd e4 22. 71 totted Plteca PandaaWrasa 2 d 8 sel hrap bite. 6d 


2 4 #%LAHP0flT HAU. HANDICAP CHASE 

■ I V 3m If £5,085 (9 dedared) 

ZBf 11M11 SrtBy11aan(2teTOTRniar9-lVKI..Steana«W 

2B2 eeMf Ma oNcn tiH) 8 Malar 9-11-5 8 Pone — 

2BS W-7& taomlPnaBopter Gorge 9-10-n B Jrtm 88 

2M 11130 Mtei DrararmOWMaMJ 12-1 6-0 B Baaai — 

206 -UCKP CfwrtLte(iamte5 L Talar IJ-10-9 B Mtam 88 

W661 Di ce TO — TOpte W) TOO Sms 9-10-0 

— Bay Lion >7 

287 F12-36 Brain Bte (48) H Ita 5 Srtli B-1D-0 ^ 

25-132 StipteP^^wi^ldO IlL C Uwrt fi TO 
1-QPff Btete^W TO) BAMte 10-10-0. S Ow» 80 
MSalByTIvSIln, 7-2 General ftaon. 5-1 Docs Dfensc Srtpm 7-1 
DmAIw 6a* Bba. 10-1 MoatecoL 

RMM 6BBE - 5)8 By 71a Saw LW pbco I3h, rthd 3 nut M 2nd 2 oat led 
Ihteh. ran * Koatn 3m heap eh. S8. betea (bowl Lad by HA Gaaral 
W 3rd own M « tie 13a n irae mi to Htai 0 Prtea a Canlwa 3n 51 (rap 
d-SA. MM* Drarar. Aten bdend. Ufa) afi tern narta 7B. W d 5, art 





an 

382 

381 

384 

385 
888 

307 

308 
aee 
s» 

3J1 

JO 

313 

314 

315 
3» 
317 
Stl 


04 

0103-5 


7-11-3. 


. Bay Lyras 7B 


2m £2,705 (18 declared) 

(VP A* B Mb H W*w ~ 

. . talsMn^GM^II-3 G Upkasr 78 

M BrarTBlai(®D«rte 5-11-3 Vfatea 78 

0 Jet A Bade (6) 6 Ttaw 5-11-3 Ltaney - 

5 8teRtafaB(TOJaitad6-11-a LAtyrt S 78 

D60P te n rad i B ite (lj)C Ilea 8-11-3 — J Magrn m — 

■ 00 Ptetera(nifaS&i*6-11-3 8 tea 79 

3 8tei(t« tai J Bara 6-1 1-3 A P McCoy 83 

3? SduBM?0)J Stent 5-11-3 P tads 4198 

OTtetan Bay (HI GBaUq 5-11-3 ..... B Featoo 71 

04 RmteaMtelifUq Rite 6-10-1? — J CiUy - 
Mo AEJitera 5-10-17 — B Johnson - 
( 6 - 10-12 _.BS 

6-W-12 M 

DWtew 4-10-7 BM . „ 

. ) Gfien 4-10-2- x Ngn B - 

Rpte (SRDUuteySrtt 4-10-2 
B Iterate 71 



_l* 1SH9 Sltate, 9-4 Stad, 11-2 V»«a, 7-1 NMUig, 10-1 Berymns 
iMft-iFtelsWteteTBlta. 

I HIE - Brtjmriai Lora Hdd up, puled ted. fteatey Sb. ittiea 2 out 
ran wm ntette taffl, 4li d 15, fa Halted UnBna a Lewsw 2m on M, 
i£mbw Atioas bdtat Mi d ia «l betted Mates a Wndsor 2n 41 n 
ML fid Boa Tb Bteliaato <*, Ate beMref, Sh d 11. 371 tsettitad Sr TTOot a 

B 2m mi hdL QJSL Rea Rtaog: Near near lo detaige. 58i d 14. 331 
Id MM aanovAdL St Steeb rn UR hBadwy», tmtj dance 

sW*teW7U«|nt I 3tidl5,9tKteLH>IK^ldLadbianmli 
SeteNK ftonteert, tad 3 TO in 2 an, had ritten, eny ctenai tet nn 
tad d A Jd betted Wtee Snte a Agcn 2n m ML Go-sn wu Hr 
to «i taada* 3 out ittds: appo*3»fl laa era pica, id ct 16 id belted 

aateSjtaiiwadiQL 


3.10 


GfflFFREVLYDALL 
NBH0R1AL NOVICE CHASE 

2m 6f £3.236 (16 dedared) 


401 


-53513 Dateyi tern (12) (C) TO) J Jabsenfr-ll-W 


80 


. S terra 84 


4B7 

408 

408 


-43&PF Book Araraa Q» MPfentf 7-1 1-4 
04T1-P Bte«M{l4TFtn*r 6-11-4 
FRV54 teteMytelain(IB)TORBnAe<tin 

10-11-4 

PP-P tteraaste(M)FJDntoi 7-11-4 D tern — 

4W2P BteteD m ^F)N Henderson 7-11-4 

a H Bhi pnM * a 

/353PtWtalMw|8S)ta>lluaa8-11-4 

S Fasten 


QP4-U3 tatansak; (1^ J hk 8-1 1-4 

2M40F tteOfftaBana (34) TO) MraSSaii 6-11-4 


«0 UhFP Loud! UtaSpkBfTO Mbs C Jatmey 7-11-4 

4n 
412 
40 
414 


B tea 84 


. . D Grate) B-l »-4. 

342-25 TteTbiBackata (17) TO)Ctea 11-11-4 

J Hmh in 

IMP LteUUMrta 

DB-PE8 S«teterM 


... 88 

*0-13 _ B 

B TatenOrtn B-W-13 

C Ura te — 


4-1 Marnepc; 9-? SHn 7-1 Deobys Bass. 6-1 tank Amu. Bka 
Equaeae. Nns 01 Tbe Btaian. AraMi, ASranL TteDa teotan. 

HMM Staff - tebyi Gone M bta toa ctarad Irate, oipxed 4 om. topi on 
inda oesam, » tavesOon, W ri 15. ZB UMte Bob a Ceaaxk 3n II 
hen A SB. Bart Ammk Btetand art M a toe la ta wa ran tv Rwamdt a 
Fototoae 2a S hop A 6668. Bba tew HdwMten uta tast price nitaM 
rt «eca ted w 2 ato ta m «an tir te Dnta a Latera 2m « ora dt Gd-Eb. 
BtoHnt Eqatorara Bdted hn 10* (Med (4 bn 14ft puled m 2 a* in nee nan 
by Occdua fete 3a HU di. 6d«l FoaUra Hokoe Akayc bdted. rtteta 7*. 
Med eB otieo ate W 4 oa h mca ndo iy ton V Hra a Itecester Bn « rah ck 
Gd-Stt Mara a d e Hate HR. bad riddn 2 out aray dance M. iub Indy 
tot era race 3Rt ot 1 1. 3 belted ftampraftnee a WWurtai 5 Idw eft &FS8. 
Ktog « Tba Brara: ted te tad. Ml 5a. kd 6* bllOh. laakd ad U 4 ai la 
raa ran torSny Itefi a Asia II Hap dt Sb. Ba nte Wai anM to i iiLitei 
4 BUL. mteed mmidteg U. 5ft al 9. S bated Wtef *»dB a WMaor 2a 9 
nw eft Gtf-Sft Mtraod: Led B tad, mbtte. soon wl hotaindL ataf eft tad at 3, 
mb MM Btanoar Pmra a CMaiam 3a II nw ch. Ed. Stera: Lai a l ill M 
15to. rtttn and awy dunce J cot ana pen. 2nd of SL 121 bated Had Ughra a 
Huungdn 3m lop eh. Gd-58. Ms Ibt Badcridw Bbnkrad nn, aaeya tidted. 
nfed at, 511 d 6 wal belted Itaknod Cite a Fomral 3m Ef hop eb, St. 


0^^QLEVY BOARD HANDICAP HURDLE 


r 2m £2,460 (14 dedared) 


881 


134- 

231FT1 

431534 

6*228/ 


KHogo5-1V-12 J 

Uttoe 7-11-4 AF McCoy rasa 

DSow 9-11-3 M manora 82 

TO TO) UraS BoOh 7-11-2 

B 


3B/P Traf MMib (1IH W W Ctay 11-11-2 S Torawy — 

2-F631 FMnrtteFMJta ffi J Josepti 7-10-13 C ’ ' “ 

11353 MMatea (rIM (CD) EMM 6-10-12 

3P24D0 Ste'tette mTOTEtate^lO-8 

05-6W teraOitoCTWlS UJaK"7-iM 

G6P-25 BMantar 

-05641 Storm Tl? 

32R41 Tama SarartaftA) TO B Baigb B— 10— 1 _ Gay lyrat 78 
04-641 DwottoPG) A EPrra 9-10-0 H Mfteaa 87 



(1410 McCain 5-10-6 — S Myrae 84 
QSMelor 7-10-2 C tetto (!) 88 


ATOP I 


RPeaai 10-10-0 I 


4-1 Sara Tear. 5-1 PUartcoD Pat 11-2 Dote). 6-1 Soportck. 7-1 
Teas Saratto. 6-1 Aablitadn»L 

RM EURE - Swrarak*: Made ak dear qprac&iv 2 cat eased tot. ran a 
Heretad 2a 11 ral M. Gd. beSrg Sdda Cow by 81 Sytora Sate tod to 5A, an 
euOCHt 48i of 7, 20 bated Fan Tenter a CanenOi 2a heap ML 81 tefc a rta’ a 
Fab HeU ua hd atpnadteg 2 out dean cot ran a Wdsor 2a hop hd. Cd-SB. 
bBtenyWMaiiiPamby2Lea l A I « iti i n i ’ 1fcad)ra>lnMtePaTdanct2cBtnaan 
a ora race, tad of 10. 71 behind CM Mooaa a feat am pm hop into, Gd-fto 
3gaa Mte Hdd up, bemte * )<* ladera 8a. Mdoned 3 ouL Ba d 14, 311 
Mind Ml Tba Cams to Nncatoe 3to hap tat Gd-Sb. Mraatato: Pnadnen, ridden 
JpfnHdtefl 5li, «aheoed 3 ouL Med oB, 13R of 17, wel bdud IMm Atsend a 
Marta 2a con top Ml 6d-S8. Bataonf M ac— : MkHMdan. heater 
wnadteB 3 oa one ram teoadlng tad. 5a d 20. 7l bteflAto n Sun a 

b lead 3 our, won mA ran a Wrte^nraShSehdS baeteSiauB'to 
CL 


A A fhALTHORP HOUSE HANDICAP CHASE 

m 9m I V2m 11 Qyds £3,498 (4 declared) 

881 -1F42F H ra ite Mg W (TOP— 7-12-0 

Hr J Ihori M) 


31350 
14514- Mte lira 


Ue E Naeli 9-11-6 A naote — 

WCandMl 9-11-0 

Mr A to— 84 



an3hc*ufa.9L 




DANEL BRAZIER MTHHEDiATE WEN 
NATIONAL HUTTFUT RACE 

2m £1,434 (18 declared) 

ftertBtem<°gOMdten6-iMl -BHa—y 
Bnab «T pa VkjTHfoLjld 5-11-4 . 
taa tin U Jonas &-11-4 .. 


OfiatelHMkCMqJ ITSte 6-11-4 „■ A Rznatod 

5 g*^«FftiW5-11-4 Mr P Mnfiy (7) 

flBTOta Bra lira vferaj 6-11-4 H HWniirni 

Ltey tolar J Upson 6-1 1-4 J Ibpe B> 

0te8raat|B}MBlMcHe6-11-4 Hr A 1— W 

Piala iaa Soy P fawn 5-1 1-4 W ante 

MakanateiN Baste 5-1 M CLtorate 

BaduTOhiGate HTtoanFOaras 6-TT-4 _ H Wghfcy ft 
VtatetenaB^KMomra 7-11-4 ECaBapbra 

3; T)to(«^ PteroBB7-1w s m 

6-11-4 J Feaer (7) 

.1)7-11-4 

7-10-13 

■13 



Itataa’i Jan JL tail 4-10-3 

. - -—TO Sloadi 11-5 ftitoi Oil, 13-2 ttecMTO - 

Stele Guy. KM Ca*g Dme, luckf teas, OucRSe«Bdtol Ti 


13-BI 



COURSE SPKIAUSIS 

ttfto SteSi 


A Maguire 19 

J Oston* 13 

A MfcCay 12 

HAftegaaM 10 
RJteara 10 
VMaitra » 


56 345 +20.42 
56 236 -17.28 
SB 21.4 -110 
40 275 -435 
45 225 +23.16 
81 18.4 +1358 
O 145 -3240 


MaJNuas 

DBtanUto 

NJL 

JABOM 
JR 
JTI 


IB fta % LnriSl 
64 422 +6390 
34 235 +663 
47 175 -1265 
29 241 -6D9 
36 164 -1431 
« 14.3 -1633 
61 113 -3134 
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Racing 

Aspeil’s quick 
comeback may 
be put on ice 


Chris Hawkins 


W EATHER permitting 
Leighton AspeD will 
return to the saddle 
at Towcester this afternoon 
(the meeting Is subject to an 
early morning inspection) 
following the Jockey Club's 
decision to restore the li- 
cences of the three jockeys ar- 
rested over alleged incidents 

of race-fixing and doping. 

Dean Gallagher will resume 
riding on Saturday, but Jamie 
Osborne, out of action for 

nearly two months with a bro- 
ken wrist, does not expect to 
he able to sit on a horse for at 
least another four weeks. 

Aspell, who will ride New 
Rising over bnrdies for Josh 
Gifford, commented: “I'm 
very pleased 'to be back and 
grateful for all the support 
I’ve had.” 

Standing four-square be- 
hind tire riders has been 
Michael Caulfield, secretary 
of the Jockeys’ Association, 
who said: “We are now hop- 
ing for a swift conclusion to 
the whole investigation and 
the three riders will continue 
to cooperate as much as they 
can. 

“They have stated all along 
that they have played no role 
in this business whatsoever, 
and their suspension was not 
due to any evidence of guilt 
“I have spent 10 years 
working with the Jockey 
Club, and have every respect 
for them, but over the last 
seven days I’ve found their 
behaviour a little curious. 

"Getting the Jockeys' li- 
cences back was the main 
issue, and it’s been too frantic 
a week to talk about compen- 
sation, but we might have to 
think about that now.” 

The Jockey Club has no 
plan at the moment to recom- 
pense the jockeys for loss of 
earnings, but Christopher 
Foster, the Jockey Club’s ex- 
ecutive director, emphasised 


that the threat to public confi- 
dence. and racing's integrity 
was the prime reason for the 
suspensions. 

Foster said: ‘"The commu- 
nity of horseracing is a very 
dose one, and it is under- 
standable that strong emo- 
tions were aroused by the 
events of last week. 

‘The Jockey Club will con- 
tinue to do everything in its 
power to maintain the Integ- 
rity or horseracing. We will 
investigate every allegation of 
possible wrong-doing, and 
continue to regulate in a prag- 
matic and fair way." 

In coming to a decision to 
return the jockeys’ licences 
the Jockey Club took sound- 
ings from leading bookmak- 
ers, the Tote, the Racecourse 
Association, the Levy Board 
and the BHB. 

Back to horses and on Sat- 
urday there should be some 
Champion Hurdle clues to be 
gleaned from the Agfa Hurdle 
in which Shadow Leader, 
French Holly, Marello and 
I'm Supposin are due to run. 

rm Supposin, fourth in last 
year's Smurflt Champion 
Hurdle, has been disappoint- 
ing so for this season, but 
Richard Rowe, his trainer, is 
confident he is back on song. 

"He’s been carrying one or 
two bugs and has just never 
been 100 per cent,” said Rowe. 
“But he seems to be back to 
his best now. I think he will 
go to Cheltenham with a great 
chance particularly if we get 
decent ground. With a bit 
more experience he would 
have finished second last 
year, and I can’t imagine it 
will be a better race this 
year.” 

Cheltenham Gold Cup hope 
Suny Bay, trained by Charlie 
Brooks, is due to run in the 
Greenalls Grand National 
Trial at Hay dock on February 
28. The gelding has had to 
miss Sunday’s He nnesay Gold 
Cup at Leopardstown because 
of a pulled muscle. 


Lingfield all-weather card 




TOP FORM 

150 

Rtsa'nStaino 


£20 

Prtaccgata Touch 

Palacagatn Touch 

2.50 

Gntimaoo (ob) 

Gratano 

3.20 

ScoflaodBaf 

ScodanlBay 

3.50 

Classic Rod 

Bnfianirtati 

42 0 

StartadBrid 

ShadWtaM 


AS-Medtor. Equflrack, left- handed course laid out Inside turf track and only Mm round. No 
flht.spfint trade 
Going: Stow. * Denotes Mhkera. 

Draw: luw ranters best in sprinfi, 

Long dhtaace I rawlteia. Pefecajaie Touch (2.20), J Berry, Lancs, 268 nines. 

Sevan day manors: Patacegate Touch (2 20) & Means Business (3.20). 

BSnkerad lint fine; 220 Wctoria House; 3.50 Ksflnka. Vtaradc 1 JO Junto; 4.20 Sthier 

Joy- 

Figures In bracket: attar fuse's name denote days since tost ouhng- J Jumps. 
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Football 


FA Cup, fourth-round replay: Barnsley 3, Tottenham Hotspur 1 

Ward hastens emergency for Spurs 


Argentina 
teenage 
six on 


David Lacey 


T ottenham found 
little relief from a sea- 
son of torment at Oak- 
well last night- Barns- 
ley scored twice in eight 
minutes early in the second 
half after Spurs had had Steve 
CIc-mence sent off, and al- 
though David Ginola's first 
goal m the FA Cup kept their 
hopes alive they then lost Jur- 
gen Klinsmann- who was car- 
ried off concussed 10 minutes 
from the end before Darren 
Barnard's SSth-m'mute goal 
wrapped it up. 

with a fifth -round tie at Old 
Trafford awaiting the winners, 
last night's contest was as 
much about finding form for 
the struggle to stay in the Pre- 
miership as prolonging fanci- 
ful ideas of reaching Wembley. 
True. Barnsley did win the 
Cup in 1912 but they are only 
likely to echo the theme of that 
year by going down. 

Tottenham’s chances of sur- 
vival may well depend on 
their winning at Oakwell In 
the league on April 18, so they 
had good reasons to set a pre- 
cedent last night against a 
Barnsley team buoyed by 
three successive home wins. 

For the likes or Klinsmann, 
Nicola Berti and Ginola, 
Barnsley was not exactly a 
home from home- But Oak- 
well’s wide pitch suited their 
style even if the surface was 
inclined to cut up- Not that 
Spurs had much time to con- 
template the scene before 
Espen Baardsen had to react 
quickly to push away Ashley 
Ward's attempt to flick Dar- 
ren Barnard's dipping free- 
kick past him. 

After that the pace and mo- 
bility of Tottenham's attack 
held more promise of a goal 
yet the defensive frailties were 
still there. -Just before the 
quarter-hour, for instance, a 
slip by Ramon Vega allowed 
Ward a free passage on the 
right which took him past 
Clive Wilson. Martin Bullock 
took the move on and Baard- 
sen had to beat out a close- 



Efigh jump competition . . . Axjan De Zeeuw, left, Sol Campbell, Ramon Vega and Ashley Ward leap for the ball en masse as Barnsley attack at Oakwell last night photograph: phr. cole 


range shot at the near post 
The openness of the game 
offered a sharp contrast to 
what a relegation encounter 
might offer. Barnsley were by 
no means upstaged by the 
multi-national array of talent 
facing them as Bullock con- 
sistently found space in the 
approaches to goal. 


Barnsley shaded the first 45 
minutes in terms of attacking 
penetration and near misses 
or shots saved. Tottenham 
were enjoying a lot of posses- 
sion but the poor quality of 
their crosses and final passes 
made It difficult for Les Ferdi- 
nand and Klinsmann to shake 

off Barnsley's defenders. 


A goal, however, was not 
long delayed, but first there 
was a sending-off. Steve Cle 
mence had already been 
booked for a foul and when he 
went down as Jovo Bosancic 
made a challenge in the 
Barnsley penalty area Gerald 
Ashby produced a second yel- 
low card followed by the red. 


Barely had Tottenham's pro- 
tests subsided than Neil Red- 
fearn surged through to the 
left-hand byline before cross- 
ing for Ward to rise unchal- 
lenged and head Barnsley in 
front after 51 minutes. 

Eight minutes later Bull- 
ock's speed on the break 
caught Tottenham thinly cov- 


ered at the bade. Baardsen 
blocked Bullock’s shot and be 
miscued an attempt to score 
from the rebound. Neverthe- 
less the ball found its way to 
Redfeam who drove in Barns- 
ley’s second from 20 yards. 

Ward had a goal disallowed 
and Barnard hit a post as Tot- 
tenham's defence reached the 


point of disintegration. Then a 
superbly-flighted free-kick 
from Ginola offered them hope 
with 18 minutes left 

Rarn*ley (3-5-2]: Wataon: De Zeeuw. 
Moses. Morgan: Eaden. Bosancic. 
Redlesrn. Bullock. Barnard: Ward. 
Hendne. 

Tottenham Hotspur (4-4-2): Baardsen. 
Cut. Vega. Campbell. Wlbon. Fox. Berti. 
Clemence. Ginola: Ferdinand. Klinsmann. 
RofarHi G Ashby (Worcester). 


Coppell set to move upstairs 
as Palace seek new manager 


Martin Thorpe 


T HE Crystal Palace man- 
ager Steve Coppell is on 
the verge of being moved up- 
stairs at Selhurst Park. 

Coppell will be retained in 
an administrative capacity 
but according to a source 
dose to the club, a change of 
manager is “imminent" after 
a series of poor results which 
has dropped Palace to fourth- 
from-bottom of the Premier- 
ship less than eight months 
after Coppell led them to 
promotion. 

The source added that the 
former Tottenham manager 
Gerry Francis was being 
lined up to take over although 
it is understood that Terry 
Venables is also in the frame. 

Palace's future shape is 
largely dependent on Mark 


Goldberg, a 33-year-old mil- 
lionaire who is trying to raise 
£30 million to buy out the 
chairman Ron Noades. Yes- 
terday he said he was on tar- 
get to meet the February 27 
deadline for the deal. 

But Goldberg denied he had 
met Francis. “I've never 
spoken to Gerry,” he said. "I 
doubt there is any truth in 
the rumour about him. 1 don’t 
know where the story about 
Venables came from either. 
There is no truth behind any 
discussions at the moment I 
might have somebody in 
mind, but I might not" 

Losing Premiership status is 
something Goldberg wants to 
avoid at all costs. He is a life- 
long Palace fan who has long 
wanted to put his resources be- 
hind the dub. He sai± “My 
business deals never match the 
thrill erf 1 seeing Palace score." 


First Division: Middlesbrough 3, Tranmere Rovers 0 

Merson in striking form 


George Caulkln 


G LENN HODDLE's selec- 
tion of Paul Merson for 
England's B match with 
Chile next week was further 
justified by a towering display 
and two fine goals last night 
as Middlesbrough overhauled 
Nottingham Forest at the top. 
On this evidence Merson ’s ex- 
ile from Premiership football 
is unlikely to hinder his inter- 
national career much longer. 

The experienced Michael 
Thomas made his debut for 
Middlesbrough having been 
drafted in from Liverpool, ini- 
tially temporarily. He was 
there to stiffen a midfield left 
brittle since Emerson's depar- 
ture. Indeed, it was not long 


before a lack of communica- 
tion between Nigel Pearson 
and his goalkeeper Mark 
Schwarzer allowed Andy Par- 
kinson room to nip in and 
score, although the lines- 
man's flag curtailed Tran- 
mere's celebration. 

After 30 uneventful minutes 
the match received the fillip it 
needed. Middlesbrough won a 
comer on the left, Pearson's 
shot drew a fine reactive save 
from Steve Simonsen and 
Craig Hignett turned in the 
rebound from dose range. It 
was the first goal Simonsen 
had conceded in more than 11 
hours of football 

Within five minutes that 
total was doubled. In the inter- 
vening period Robbie Mustoe 
had hoofed the ball over the 


crossbar from three yards out, 
but then Dave ChaOinor mis- 
con trolled a long punt from 
Vladimir Kinder and Merson 
sped past Andy Thompson and 
shot beneath Simonsen. 

Merson collected a de- 
served second goal in the 64th 
minute. Andy Townsend’s 
raking crossfleld ball de- 
ceived Tranmere' s back line 
and the England interna- 
tional hit an unerring volley 
for his 14th goal of the season. 

Mlddteabroagh 14-4-2): Schwarzer; 
Slockoale. Pearson (Liddla. Bimini. 
VI dears. Kinder, HignatL Thomas, Mustoe 
(Summerbell. B1). Townsend. Beck. 
Merson. 

Tranmere (4-4.21: Simonsen: Frail 
iMargan. 821. McGreal. Challlnor. 
Thompson; Irons. Jana* (Mori Issey. 68). 
O'Brien Mellon: Parkinson I Branca. 93]. 
Kelly. 

B efeee ai J Kirkny (Sheffield) 


Reggae Boyz turn on the 
samba to hold mighty Brazil 


J AMAICA, one of the least 
fancied teams at France 
98. caused a major upset by 
holding the world champions 
Brazil to a goalless draw in 
the C-oncacaf Gold Cup. 

The Reggae Boyz, who gave 
an international debut to 
Chelsea’s Frank Sinclair, 
were outplayed but claimed a 
moral victory after the match 
at Florida's Orange BowL 
‘It showed Jamaica can 
play good football with a good 
football country." said their 
Brazilian coach Rene Simoes. 
"Everybody said Goliatb was 
too big to be beaten; I stressed 
that Goliath was too big to 
miss. We were on a mission." 

Jamaica, who Included five 
English-based players, were 
Indebted to an outstanding 
performance by their goal- 
keeper Warren Barrett and 
the post which kept out a 


long-range shot by Zinho. 

Brazil’s coach Mario Za- 
gallo professed himself happy 
with the outcome. “I wanted a 
0-0 result" he said. “I was 
happy we did not win 1-0 be- 
cause it will give us lessons 
forth© future." 

The game also offered im- 
portant pointers to the watch- 
ing Scotland coach Craig 
Brown, whose side face Brazil 
in the opening match of the 
World Cup. "Jamaica have 
the same shape as ourselves 
and I saw how they operated 
in that framework tonight." 
he said. 

Jamaica's best chance fell 
to the Portsmouth striker 
Paul Hall who was joined in 
the starting line-np by his 
club-mate Fitzroy Simpson 
and Derby's Deon Burton and 
later by Sinclair and Wimble- 
don’s Marcus Gayle. 


City trial 


Ian Ross 


M anchester City’s 

reputation for tak- 
ing talent from all 
over the football world was 
enhanced yesterday with 
six of Argentina’s most 
promising young_ players 
arriving on Moss Side. 

The players, all teen- 
agers, want to build careers 
in England and have been 
pencilled In to appear in an 
A team fixture against 
Burnley on Saturday morn- 
ing. They are: Pablo dos 
Rais, Miguel Manzoni (both 
River Plate), Maxi Figue- 
roa, Gaston Piaquadio 
(both Newells Old Boys), 
Pablo Modlca (Rosario Cen- 
tral) and Martim Gomez 
(Xndependiente). 

With Argentinian foot- 
ball a gain in financial cri- 
sis, it is highly unlikely 
that any of the six would 
cost more than £200,000. 

City’s side is expected to 
contain three Georgians at 
Norwich on Saturday after 
the defender Eakhaber 
Tskhadadze yesterday 
received official clearance. 

Evertcm’s Gary Speed ex- 
pects to complete his move 
to Newcastle in time to 
make his debnt in Satur- 
day's Premiership game 
with West Ham at St James’ 
Park. Although Everton 
yesterday rejected an im- 
proved £5.6 million offer, 
agreement is likely to be 
reached today. 

South Africa plan to tell 
Fifa shortly of their inten- 
tion to join the contest to 
stage the 2006 World Cup 
finals, already being fought 
out by England. Germany 
and possibly by a Joint 
Brazil- Argentina effort. 

The FA is to investigate 
the crowd trouble at Read- 
ing's Cup replay with Car- 
diff on Tuesday. 

Crewe’s striker Dele Ade- 
bola Is set to sign for Bir- 
mingham after the clubs 
agreed a £1 milli on foe. 

Wigan Athletic's owner 
Dave Whelan has con- 
firmed he will step down as 
chairman when the club 
move to the new JJB Sta- 
dium next year. He will 
band over to the vice-chair- 
man Duncan Sharpe. 

The FA has fined Leices- 
ter’s midfielder Garry 
Parker £750 for foul and 
abusive language to a refer- 
ee. But the incident came as 
be was acting as a linesman 
in a recent Oxfordshire 
Sunday League match. 

Leicester’s manager Mar- 
tin O'Neill was. fined £2,500 
after using insulting and 
improper language towards 
the referee Jeff Winter 
after their December game 
with Everton. 

Southampton's Carlton 
Palmer was banned for one 
game and fined £1,000 for 
foul and abusive language 
towards Gerald Ashby in 
the FA Cup defeat at Derby. 
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Sport in brief 

Sailing 

Tracy Edwards and her all- 
woman crew aboard the 92- 
foot catamaran Royal & Sun- 
Alliance have made an 
excellent start to their at- 
tempt on the round the world 
record, writes Bob Fisher. 

In the first 24 hours of their 
assault on the Jules Verne 
Trophy, held by the French- 
man Olivier de Kersauson at 
71 Vt days, they sailed 450 
miles at an average of 1B.75 
knots. 

In the fifth leg of the Whit- 
bread Round the World Race, 
Paul Standbridge, the British 
skipper of Toshiba, still leads 
Dee Smith's Chessie Racing, 
but only 6.1 miles separated 
the first six boats and gales 
are forecast today. 

Tennis 

Martina Hingis began the de- 
fence of her Pan Pacific Open 
title in devastating style in 
Tokyo by beating Russia's 
Elena Likhovtseva 6-1. 6-0. 
Hingis was the first player to 
reach the quarter-finals. 

Basketball 

The Manchester Giants coach 
Jim Brandon was yesterday 
fined £500 and banned for 
three games by the English 
Basketball Association for 
verbally abusing two match 
officials after a game against 
Chester Jets last month. 

Motor Racing 

Bridgestone said that they 
bad not been given any confi- 
dential tyre information by 
the Benetton team on their 
rival company Goodyear. Hir- 
ohide Hamashima, technical 
director of Bridgestone Mo- 
torsport, said: "We have not 
been given any of our rivals' 
dataatalL" ' 

Jean Alesi, the former Ben- 
etton driver, had accused the 
Formula One team of "dirty 
tricks" after they took on 
Goodyear tyres, tried them, 
then gave them back and 
signed with Bridgestone. 


Results 


Football 


I I0J 1 
Craws haw 74 


FA CUP 

Fourth -round replays 
Barnsley (0) 3 Tottenham <0| 1 

Wan) SO. Reateam SB Ginola 72 

Barnard 68 10.220 

(Barnsley away to Man Utrfl 
Hte BUth (1) 2 
Shearer 16. 65 
36.705 

I Newcastle name la Tranmere] 

Revised ftfth- ro un d draw (3.0 unless 
stated), m, F«b 13: Slwi* Utd v Reading 
(0 0). Set, Fab 14e Aslan ViBa v Coventry: 
West Ham v Blackburn. Leeds v Birming- 
ham: Newcastle v Tranmere. Wimotoaon v 
Wolverhampton San, Fab 16: Arsenal v 
C Palace (2.0). Man LHd v Bamsley 14 joj. 

NATIONWIDE LEAGUE 
First DivSsiofi 


i(2I3 


(0) O 

28.640 


Hignett 31 
Merson 38. 65 
TENNEMT'S SCOTTISH CUP: Revised 
fateth-nmnd ibw i Ross County v Dun- 
dee. Ayr v Kilmarnock, Motherwell v 
Rangers: Dundee Uu) v Inverness CT. 
Dunfermline v Celtic: Hearts v Albion: 
Ranh v Falkirk, 31 Johnstone v Stirling To 
be played Set Feb 14 |3 .Dj. 


Liverpool £ Blackburn a Shell Wed 0. Man 
Utd 2 Wvnnnrt Div isi o n: Carlisle 2. 
Shrewsbury 0. Cup: Ctraap Om Wrex- 
ham 0. Oldham 0. Group Sin Scar- 
borough 0. Rotherham 1. 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION: 
Hrot DMoImu Chariton 2. Luton 0: Ips- 
wich 3. Swindon 1: Po r tsmouth 6. West 
Ham 3: Wimbledon 2. C Palace 1. 
HIGHLAND LEAGUBr Forres Mechanics 
0. Budue Thi&He 3. 

FRENCH LEAGUE: Guingamp 2. Tou- 
louse 0. Cannes 3. Names J: Lons 3. Lyon 
a Auxerre 0. Metz 0: Marseille 1. Bor- 
deaux Ct La Havre 5. Clraieauroux (T. Mont- 
pellier 2. PSG i 

FRIENDLY INTERNATIONAL (Auck- 
land). New Zealand 0. Chile 0. 


Rugby Union 

CHELTENHAM AND GLOUCESTER 
CUPi Grocg> Ci Moseley la, Bristol IB 
TENNENTS PRDBBBHIP; Third «*- 
tatom Glasgow Stern Z1 Glenrothes IB 

Rugby League 

REP R E SEN TATIVE MATCH: DARLA Gl 
Bn Lain U21 42. RAF 16. 

Tennis 

ATP CROATIAN IN DOOR TOURNA- 
MENT (SpHtJ: First roandr ■ Straw 

(Ger) M T Joftans&an (Swe) 7-6. 6-4: D 
SangtenoW (It) bt A Radulescu (Ger) 1-6. 

4- 4 ret. G RuaodsM tGB) M G Pozzl (It) 

6- 3. 0-4. Second round: K Cartoon (Deni 
bt A Medvedev (Ukr] 6-6. 6-7. 6-1. 

ATP MARSEILLE OPSMa M round: A 
Dt Ritrtnale (Frj bt g Raoti* (Fr) wta: P 
Roto [Spl UADI Pasouaie (Fr) 6-3. 3-6. 

7- 6. Boon! round: H O urtaf o ara tSwe] 
bt S BruguerH iSp) 6-3. 6-4; H TKstrocn 
(Swel bt M-K Goeltoer (Gar) 7-5. 6-1. B 
Vacate (Ca) bt A Rones (3p) 6-1. 6-1: R 
Kraltoak* (Nothi bt 5 Croats an iFrj &-J. 

5- 5 ret. 

TORAY PAH PACIFIC OPEN (Tokyo). 
FWt row «fc S Hma (USI bt C Yoorv 
Jeong (Kor) 6-3. 6-4. ttJUijMn Vanto 
IVen) M R Oragomir iRom) 6-6. M: H 
(Japan) Dt M Sancher -Lor- 


enzo (Spl 6-1. 6-1 J Kroger ISA] bt N 
Zvereva (Bela! 6-4. 7-6 Seco n d md 
M Mngfe (Swibl bt E LikJKWWevH (Bus) 

6-1. 6-0: I MaioG (Cra) bt Li Fang (China) 

6- 3. 3-0 reL 

HEM'S SATELLITE TOURNAMENT 
I Br am hair). FJret round! A Moot (TC) M O 
Sela (tori 6-2. 3-6. 6-1 A Preteach |Gerl 
M W Annum (Ausl 7-6. 6-1; D Vw IHb- 
ton (Bel) bt B Cowan (GB) 6-3. B-4; T 
I Den) bt D Roberts (SA) 6-2. 6-4, 
(Netfi) H J Sc hors (Gar] 6-3. 

7- 6; A Parnw (GB) bt M Nieto en (NT) 6-3. 
6-2: J Delga do (GB) bt T dusnfak (NZl 
6-1. 6-2: M Navarra in) W M Lee r&B| 2-6. 
6-3. 6-2. R WeMentoM llsf) W H Kotl 
(Nor) 6-3. 7-S: M Vorfcer* (Noth) M J 
Layne iGBi 7-6. 7-6; M Merry (Note) bt G 
Gatto (It) 6-4. 6-7. 6-2; R Matboson (GBI 
Dt N Bohr (ler 16-3 B-E V Lfcdtko (Fin) bl L 
Milligan IGBl 60. 6-3; N GonU (GB) U E 
Grossi lit) 6-4 6-4. P Lowed (Swo) tn T 
Spinks (GSl 6-3. 3-6. 7-6; P Brown* (Arg) 
Ol I Bates (GB) 4-6. 6-3. 6-4. 

WOMENS SATELLITE TOURNAMENT 
(The Wirral): ff aoo w d rwmdi J Ctia ow d - 
bwy iGBi Dt A Zaporozhanova (Ukr) 6-4. 
4-6. 0-2: A Janei (GB) M K Kamer (Ger) 
4-6. E-3. 6-1: J Wad (GB) M L Cartwright 
(GB) 6-2. 6-0 G Cason! (It) bl H Van Art- 
dren iNoui) 7-5. 6 - 4 ; m Kwitwul (Netn) 
bt H Ran spy (GBj 6-4. 1-6. 6-3; P Man- 
date i Hun) bl G Am (Get) 6-2. 6-3. O 
I v an o va iRiis) Of M Fersson (Swe) * -6, 
6-2. 6-1; N Htentran (Cz) bt K Cress 
(GBI 6-0. 7-6 

Basketball . 

NBA) Toronto 105 Phoenlr 110. Charlotte 

B3. Boston Bft Houston 110. Vancouver 07; 
Orlando 91. Atlanta 90; Milwaukee 82. New 
York 78: Port and 96. New Jersey 97, 
Golden Slaw 96. San Antonio 105. LA Clip- 
pers lit. Utah 10& Sacramento 93. Indi- 
ana MS. 

Cricket 

ON D-DAY MATCH (Hamlltonl: New Zea- 
land 246-7 (W overs. C Haros 52no. N 
Agile 49. Strong J-35i. Zimbabwe 208 (46 3 
overs-. A Flower 60: Venori 4-49|. New 
Zealand won by 40 runs 

Ice Hockey 

NMj Florida 1 . Detroit 1: Calgary 3. Los 
Angeles 6; Phoenli 2 Chicago * 


Sailing 


WHITBRSAO ROUND TNB WORLD 
RACEi nub Icy stMdhgs 1 . Toshiba 
(USi 5922.5 miles to finish. 2, Chesaie Rac- 
ing (US) 02 miles behind; 3, Merit Cup 
(MGfli 1 2 T. 4. 311k Cut IGB) 4 s: 6. EF Lan- 
guage ISwpl 5 1.fi. Swedish Match (Swe) 
6 1 - 7. Innovation Kvaemer (Nor) 23.0; 8. 
£F Education iSwei 24.7. 9. Brunei Sunergy 
(Noth) 72.7. 

Snooker 

NBHSOM AND HEDGES MASTERS 
(Wembley}; Seoo n d roondi H Bond (Eng) 
bt P EMon (Eng] 6-2. 


Fixtures 


(7 30 unless staled) 

Football 

PONTWS LEAGUE: Seoond DhtMont 

Stockport v Barnsley (7.01, Cnp< Growp 
Poon Slake v Bury (7 0). Ormw Sta Tran- 
morr v Blackpool 

FAX HARP LAGER CUP: SaaSnd manh 

Dundalk v SnettMurne 17.45;. 


Ice Hockey 


CUPt Basingstoke v Notting- 
ham. Cardiff v Bracknell i'.Oj; Newcastle y 
Muncnosrer 17 0) 


Motor Racing 


Europe again 
puts spanner 
in FI wheel 

T HE European Union has 
attacked Formula One’s 
governing body for the way it 
conducts its business. 

"The FIA breaks practically 
all the rules," the competition 
commissioner Karel van 
Miert said yesterday. “The 
FIA is a powerful body which 
does not hesitate to use all 
means possible to strengthen 
its position, but in contrast to 
what has happened at 
national level the European 
Commission will resist these 
methods.” 

That was understood to be a 
reference to the British gov- 
ernment accepting that 
grands prix should be exempt 
from proposed EU legislation 
banning tobacco advertising, 
at least well Into the next cen- 
tury and, according to the 
FIA, indefinitely. 

Van Miert’s remarks were 
also being Interpreted as call- 
ing the FIA's bluff on Its 
threat to stage more races 
outside Europe in countries 
where tobacco advertising is 
not restricted. 

Last month Van Miert criti- 
cised Bemie Ecclestone for 
the way he controlled televi- 
sion rights, at a time when 
the FIA vice-president was 
planning a Stock Exchange 
notation or his Fi holdings 
worth a reputed £1.8 billion. 

Jacques Villeneuve's man- 
ager Craig Pollock has been 
barred from the Williams 
team's pits this season be- 
cause he is managing director 
of the British American Rac- 
ing team, with whom the 
world champion driver has 
been linked since they bought 
Tyrrell "Pollock Is welcome 
to come into our motorhome 
for a chat but he's not wel- 
come in the garage." said Wil- 
liams's technical director Pat- 
rick Head. 


Snooker 


£1 m tonic as 
flu takes toll 
on Ebdon 


Clive Everton at Wembley 


N IGEL BOND comfort- 
ably beat the flu-struck 
Peter Ebdon 6-2 to reach 
the quarter-finals of the 
Benson & Bedges Masters 
at the Conference Centre 
here. 

Breaks of 72 and 112 gave 
Bond a Dying start and he 
had a chance for 3-0 when 
Ebdon failed to put a was - 
two elementary frame- 
clinching opportunities. In 
the fourth Ebdon. -15-0 
down, made 80 to level at 
2-2 but the virus which had 
kept him In bed for three 
days seemed to settle on 
him in tbe mid-session in- 
terval and his resistance 
thereafter was minimal. 

lost three-quarters 
of a stone In three days, 
which Is a lot for someone 
of my build,” be said. “I felt 
dizzy when I stood up and I 

couldn't focus on balls.” 

**It wasn’t like Peter at all," 
said Bond. “Yon normally 
expect him to fight to the 
death and never give up." 

Ebdon ’s consolation was 
that his £14.000 loser’s 
cheque made him the 15th 
player to accumulate more 
than £1 million in official 
prize-money. 

Both players had been out 
of form until the Welsh 
Open a fortnight ago when 
Bond, who had done little 
since winning the Scottish 
Masters in September, 
recorded two 5-0 wins with 
a string of breaks before los- 
ing 5-4 od the final black to 
Paul Hunter, the 19-year-oid 
Yorks hire man who went on 
to win the title. 

Ebdon reached the semi- 
finals before also losing to 
Hunter. 


Tennis 


Italian made 
easy for 
Rusedski 


Richard Jago 


G reg rusedski 

the rebuilding < 
morale after his A us 
Open disappointment 
briefer service preps 
and a severe haircu 
with an improvement 
rhythm and 16 aces in 1 
6-4 win over his fello 
bander Gianluca Pozzi 
Croatian Indoor Chai 
ship in Split yesterday. 

His Italian opponen 
steady but rarely threat 
the Rebound Ace carpi 
encouragingly quick aj 
British No. l looked ir 
ingly comfortable. 

Reverting to serving 
out a ball-bounce, ht 
down one ace which clo 
centre-line judge and a \ 
which tore through ti 
His last of the matph n 
137mph. 

However, there 
reasons for concern too. 
second service game h 
duced two double faull 
endured a break point, 
niscent of an early si 
against Todd Woodb 
which led to his third 
defeat in Melbourne, 
over, he missed four 
points in the third game 
second set. and his one 
in each set owed mu 
Pozzl. who missed 10 ou 
first serves and p Laved c 
v'J lively from the baseli 
hind the second. 

“1 feel fine; it's fastei 
than in Zagreb,” sail 
seaski. referring to his l 
the final in this even 
year. Then he lost in a 
set tie breaker to Goran 
sevic. who today plays 
Becker. Rusedski play; 
Kroslak, a Slovakian r 
HI in the world. 
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England ■*; 



SPORTS NEWS 15 


A . - T anc * Second Test 

Atherton strikes positive note 
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their acts for *■ up 

which climaxes fai*#S muval 

than a fortnight 6 more 

Savannah 8ht on the 
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Sswsffia 

a e o. 

Rugby Union 


years ago 


and’oughi t “ rs ' of lh * series, 
the tenSL l ?u Wry with 11 ah 
^ngendp^Buf 1 S ^ ch matches 
has h-« f ven ^ il 
uSJS2? y organised 
carnival S^n ng with hie 
anti^l^c t f c Ppears 

ni JS e H pr ®Pa ration of the 

work on'i^K a Htsh job and 

tiS? for thl bie new stand “ 
#te phh 83106 scheduled 
lor Friday week, as well the 

SS=«S 

the business community 


should buy 10.000 tickets and 
distribute them to schools. 

Mike Atherton Insists that 
the experience at Sabina, and 
the lack of meaningful cricket 
m the interim, has not de- 
flected his side. “Sabina was a 
one-off. ” he said yesterday, 
"and it was hard for a few 

days in Kingston, but I don’t 
think we have lost momen- 
tum. The team have reacted 
positively. We’ve been a long 
time without playing mean- 
ingful cricket and the players 

are itching to get on with the 
business end of the tour.” 

The two-day game against 
Trinidad over the weekend, 
was, he felt, ’’useTul" rather 
than ideal, but the team made 


the most of it making handy 
runs scored and taking good 
wickets. 

For this game. England 
seem certain to revert to the 
side they would have fielded 
on the first morning in 
Jamaica but for Jack Rus- 
sell’s illness. However the na- 
ture of this pitch — grass v 
still, despite the promise of 
the groundsman Curtis 

Roberts to shave it some more 
— allows them the option of 
considering four s earners. 

West Indies never do any- 
thing else and they are cer- 
tain to put England in to bat If 
they win the toss. The only- 
point of interest from them 
will be whether Brian Lara, 


Test the boundaries % 
of cricket coverage. \- 

www.westindies98.co.uk 


captaining the side in his own 
country and promising 
"something special” with the 
bat, keeps faith with his fel- 
low Trinidadian lan Bishop 
or brings in Kenny Benjamin. 

Bishop bowled poorly at 
Guaracara Park on Sunday 
while Benjamin took wickets 

for the Leeward Islands 

against Trinidad here a fort- 
night ago and his skiddy style 
is ideally suited to the law 
seaming pitch that this prom- 
ises to be. 

Their attack will be led 
once more by Curtly Ambrose 
and Courtney Walsh. Am- 
brose’s first-ball dismissal of 
Atherton in the second In- 
nings here four years ago 
sparked one of bis finest 
spells and England plum- 
meted to 46 all oul Atherton 
has not forgotten the lesson. 

"My overriding memory is 
that we dominated Tor a long 
period and if we had had more 


experience probably would 
have won," the England cap- 
tain said. “Instead, we got into 
a winning position — a lead 
for them of 60 odd with six 
second-innings wickets down 
— only to drop vital catches 
and let them in turn get into a 
winning position. We were 
very green then, but that is no 
longer true." 

This first match will have a 
direct bearing an next week's 
Test. The pitches for the two 
games are adjacent, and there 

could well be a problem of 
scarring cm the second of 
them as the bowlers' follow- 
through from the first 

But, as Atherton’s wry 
laughter at the thought of a 
surface roughed up for the 
spinners signified, that would 
be more a worry for West 
Indies than England.. Expect 
the home side to counter it by 
bowling Ambrose and his pals 
in carpet slippers. 



Net work . . . Atherton in practice yesterday resec ca naden 

England must 
face pace without 
a sightscreen 


scrum-half against England but has been told to cool it. Robert Kitson reports 


Philippe Carbonneauhaswonth^ 

A flawed jewel in the French crown 


S OME say Philippe Car- 
bonneau is the single 
most valuable player 
m Europe. Depending 
wmcn newspaper the French 
scrum-half reads over his 
croissants this week, he may 
also find himself described as a 
hot-headed liability lucky to be 
in the national squad. For a 
man with ids apparently unan- 
swerable credentials, the Brive 
captain's capacity to divide 
rugby opinion makes Cliff 
Brittle look like an amateur. 

Until Jon Callard went and 
spoiled everything in Bor- 
deaux last Saturday, the 26- 
year-old Carbonneau was 
apparently the man no one 
could deny. Unique in enjoy- 
ing successive European Cup 
triumphs with different clubs, 
he is also the only man to ap- 


France team 


F RANCE have made eight 
changes from the side 
destroyed 52-10 by South 
Africa in November for Sat- 
urday's Five Nations Cham- 
pionship game against Eng- 
land in Paris. 

Philippe Carbonneau. the 
Brive scrum-half, takes 
over from Fabien Galthie 
and Thomas Castaignede 
returns to be given the crit- 
ical fly-half role. 

There is only one new 
cap. the Stade Francais 
wing Chris tophe Dominica, 
and on the other wing Phi- 
lippe Bernat-SalLes has 
been recalled. 

The others brought in are 
Raphael Ibanez of Dax. the 
new captain, Fabien Pe- 
lous, Olivier Magne and 
No. 8 Thomas LievremonL 

FRANCE! Sad our ny (Colomlersj; 
Biinil fr“- |Pau). Uuna tonw iBrtva). 
Qlaa iEourgolnj, Damlalal I Stade 
Francais). Caatalgnfcda (Castree). 
Carbonneau (Brlwo); Calllaae 
(Tcviuusei. Bunaz IDax. cap!). Toamaira 
iTouldusai Nlwa rTaukwaaj, Bronael 
.Begies-Eoraeaux) Dial niton (Agent. “ 
iu«.« JBrivei T Uavranaat 
i Perpignan). Bnplaeawiealw OaltM* 
iCriemiarsi A anasM iPau). tta^naa 
; Ton i ousel. M tlewremont fSlade 
Francais). Clada {Paul. SoalaMa 
■ Ban era). Dal Haso (Agent. 


pear in the final in all three 
vears of the competition. 

' Not only' that he played at 
centre in his first final, for 
Toulouse when they won 
21-18 in Cardiff two years 

a *Tbe French selectors, still 
looking for a true scrum-half 
successor to "Le petit gen- 
eral" Jacques F°uroux and 
Pierre Berblzier recalled the 
Brive captain to the squad to 
E£ England in the obvtous 
expectation of a sokieneigbt 
days for club and country. £ 
stead. Brive’s tactics have 
teen trashed in every barfo 
Britain and Carbonneau finds 
himseif effectively back on 
trial at the Stade de France 


Nothing Dew there, except 
the stadium of course. It takes 
some doing to top Parity, 
pndd s list of least favourite 
Frenchmen, but the Toulouse- 
born Carbonneau was at the 
centre of the nasty on-field 
scenes back in Brive in 
September that led to Dale 
McIntosh being sent off. 

The even nastier fight in the 
bar Le Toulzac also broke over 
his head: as one eye-witness 
put it "the Welsh were jump- 
ing over the counter to get at 
him”. When Brive, on a final 
warning, fulfilled the return 
match In Ponty, their ca ptain 
was left behind in France “for 
non-sporting reasons". 

The French selectors also 
took a dim view and past mis 
demeanours, including a 
blatant punch on Robert How- 
ley in last season's semi- final 
between Brive and Cardiff 
and aff-field incidents in Aus- 
tralia, came home to roost He 
was omitted from the Latin 
Cup tournament and both 
autumn Tests against the 
South Africans with a veiled 
warning to calm down or kiss 
goodbye to his Test career. 

Those who know him and 
admire his aggressive brand 
of play feel he is worthy of his 
reprieve. The Cardiff lock 
Tony Rees, a Brive team-mate 
last season, is among them. 
"He's magnificent," insists 
Rees. “He's perceptive, he can 
read situations very well He’s 
a great little general behind 
the pack, he gets people really 
well organised. You're in no 
doubt at all who's in control. 

"When you’ve got that confi- 
dent link between the forwards 
and tbe backs you can't ask for 
more. He and Penaud were the 
catalysts far Brive last year, 
they controlled it aD- He’s 
great to have in the side far a 
lot of different reasons." 

There are other glowing tes- 
timonies. The Cardiff coach 
Terry Holmes, on the eve of 
the Bath final, called him “a 
fantastic quality player ... 
the difference when they 
f inally beat Toulouse in the 
semi-final.” The Toulouse 
coach Guy Noves prefers to 
use the word "extraordi- 
nary”. while tbe French prop 
Christian Califano settles 
simply for ‘'outstanding". 
Only his temperament, it 
seems, has held him , back. 

But whatever Pontypridd 
may riaim, he feels a calmer, 
wiser man. “With experience 
you prepare tetter. The pres- 
sure, the people, a match at 
10,000kph: you know you’re 
going to run into a lot In your 
head it’s easier to prepare." 

England, in Rees’s view, 
should beware. "Anybody 
with his skill is dangerous and 

he’s eot that little bit of unpre- 
dftiSSity as weIL"WIJ] ^Sat- 
urday witness an ugfrCarton- 
neau copy or the real thing? 



E NGLAND learnt last 
night that they might 
have to face the pace of 
Cnrtly Ambrose without 
the benefit of a sightscreen 
at one end of Queen’s Park 
Oval, writes Mike Seiner. 

Joey Carew, the execu- 
tive chairman of the 
ground and a West Indies 
selector, refused permis- 
sion for a white sheet to be 
erected behind the bowlers' 
arm at the Pavilion End for 
fear of blocking the view of 
members of the local 
cricket club. 

Carew was forced into a 
corner by television de- 
mands, which have dictated 
that the pitch for the hast- 
ily arranged second Test Is 
on the extreme edge of the 
square. It means that the 


strip is In line with the pop- 
ular members' bar in tbe 
main pavilion. As habitual 
watchers at Lord's in the 
past will confirm, the view 
of those with the blazers 
and flash ties has occasion- 
ally tended to take prece- 
dence over those in the fir- 
ing line. 

According to Bryan 
Davis, the cricket manager 
of the Queen’s Park Cricket 
Club, tbe ground authority 
here, such a hazard is com- 
monplace on the ground, 
even in inter-island first- 
class matches. But the pros- 
pect of trying to sight a 
deep-red cricket ball pro- 
pelled by a dark hand from 
a dark background is not 
likely to fill England’s bats- 
men with confidence. 


England A tour 


Eager beaver 
fit for anything 


David Hopps in 

Galle talks to Darren 
Maddy, a modem 
model of dedication 


A FTER four days in the 
exhausting Inland heat 
Df Kurunegala. rounded 
off by a six-hour coach Jour- 
ney through the night to this 
southern coastal town, Darren 
Maddy was ready for his day 
off yesterday before England 
A ’a second Teat against Sri 
Lanka which starts tomorrow. 

After a token lie- in. he did 
800 sit-ups In the morning. 
For lunch, by way of varia- 
tion. he added 135 press-ups. 
In the evening, as a penance 
perhaps for that late start, he 
planned to extend his sit-ups 
by a further 400. Do not let 
anyone tell you that England 
cricketers are unfit 
Fancy a game of squash, an 
hour's jog along the beach, a 
visit to the gymnasium? Per- 
haps another swim in the 
pool. Darren will come along. 
The Leicestershire batsman 
is England A's hyperactive 
tourist fitness addict and per- 
petual cricket enthusiast 
who. at 23, is assembling a 
reputation as a batsman of 
Test pedigree. 

Shortly after the first A Test 
had reached its frustrating 
conclusion on Monday eve- 
ning. England's players 
dragged themselves wearily to 
the coach, reflecting upon an 
arduous journey to be broken 
only briefly by a stop in Co- 
lombo for beer and pizza. (Tbe 
same Colombo, incidentally, 
that they had sworn not to 
revisit after the Kandy bomb, 
yet little more than a week 
later, with security at record 
levels, there they were, pop- 
ping in on the eve of the inde- 
pendence celebrations). 

Maddy. even as the coach 
prepared to depart, could be 


seen earnestly g rilling the 
England tour manager Gra- 
ham Gooch outside a deserted 
dressing-room, analysing his 
latest dismissal, playing 
Imaginary shots, hoovering 
up encouragement and ad- 
vice. He has made five succes- 
sive half-centuries and more 
than 500 tour runs, but he 
does not know tbe meaning of 
the word complacency. 

Maddy is already respected 
as one of the test players of 
fast bowling in tbe county 
game. He plays straight, does 
not chase wide ones, cuts and 
on-drives particularly well, 
and knows his limitations. 

In Sri La n ka, be has begun 
to address new challenges. He 
has Improved his method 
against spin, seeking better 
footwork, a develop fog sweep 
shot and a more assertive ap- 
proach. “We know that unless 
we become more positive to 
the next two matches there is 
no way we can win tbe 
series." he said. 

Batting down at No. 3 is also 
a trial for such an active per- 
sonality. "I just want to get on 
with it," he said. "I try to stay 
relaxed, otherwise HI bum 
myself out before I go into bat, 
hut every couple of overs. I'm 
up stretching, exercising and 
pacing up and down. 1 can’t sit 
stilL” Every word delivered in 
a torrent of exuberance. You 
have to keep yourself fit just 
to listen to him. 

And then be is on his seat 
again: talking, questioning, 
relishing. "I've always 
wanted to play for England. 
Now I’ve bad a taste of it. I'm 
hungrier than ever." You 
know he means every word. 
Good luck to him. This is one 
dedicated cricketer. 

•South Africa's 38-year-old 
wicketkeeper Dave Richard- 
son, who has played 42 Tests, 
has announced his retirement 
from international cricket 
and will quit the game com- 
pletely at the end of the do- 
mestic season. 
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represented by regional sides 
in the European Cup. 

European Rugby Cup Lim- 
ited, the organising body of 
the first three tournaments, 
has endorsed the statement, 
which was signed by the 
French president Bernard 


The huge success of last 
weekend’s Heineken Cup 
final in Bordeaux, where 
Bath defeated the folders 
Brive, has spurred the French 
and English unions to take 
prompt action to save the 

the English 
clubs made a surprise deci- 
sion to withdraw from nest 
season's European Cup for 
commercial and competitive 

reasons. . 

The two unions plan to sees 
agreement under three main 
headings: 

• A structured season agree* 

able to all dubs and unions. 

— a fairer distribution of 1 


monies for all participating 
teams. 

• Participation based on 
league position. 

Bill Beaumont, chairman of 
the RFU’s national playing 
committee and an ERG direc- 
tor, must first regain tbe con- 
fidence of the dubs as their 
representative before he has 
any chance of working out an 
agreement 

The joint statement said: 
‘The FFR and the RFU have 
agreed they will not support 
any Anglo-French dubs com- 
petition which is outside the 
organisation of ERC Ltd, Our 
unions totally support the 
European Cup currently orga- 
nised by ERC Ltd and will be 
working on behalf of our 
dubs to bring about agree- 
ment within ERC Ltd on the 
main issues.” 

The biggest obstacle to an 
agreement could be the 
English clubs' insistence on 
greater control of scheduling 


and income. The dubs also 
want the Premiership to have 
priority, with virtually every 
Saturday before Christmas 
given over to league games. 

Meanwhile, the England 
squad flew into Paris last 
night to set up their head- 
quarters at a Versailles hotel 
and begin final preparations 
for Saturday's Five Nations 
opener against France. 

Clive Woodward, the Eng- 
land coach, admitted: Tm 
feeling more nervous about 
the Five Nations than I was 
over the four games we 
played against southern 
hemisphere sides before 
Christmas. They bring their 
own kind of pressure because 
we are expected to win the 
championship — there are no 
prizes for coming second.” 

David McHugh of Ireland 
has replaced Derek Sevan as 
referee for the match in Paris 
after the Welsh official failed 
a fitness test on his ankle. 


Mud flies amid 
the hot air 

I HE frozen pitch at the 
I Stade de France wUl be 
playable by Saturday, the 
French Rugby Federation 
said yesterday, although its 
president said he was "di- 
vided between anger and 
derision”, writes Jon Hen- 
ley in Paris. 

,r We are confident the hot- 
air blowers will work,” said 
Michel Renonleaod, the fed- 
eration’s spokesman. "The 
pitch may be muddy but we 
believe It will be playable." 

The president, Bernard 
Lapasset, spoke of “a pitch 
that is supposed to be the 
most modern in the world 
and allegedly run by profes- 
sionals”. He added: “Post- 
poning the match Is the 
worst of hypotheses.” 

The first test will come 
this morning when the 
cover will come off briefly 
for an England training ses- 
sion. No decision is likely 
before tomorrow morning. 


Boxing 


Lewis says King fracas signals end for Tyson 


John RawNng 


L ENNOX LEWIS predicted 
yesterday that Mike Ty- 
son’s row with Don King 
could keep the former cham- 
pion out of the ring for good 
and bring the Briton closer to 
a world heavyweight champi- 
onship unification contest 
against Evander Holyfield be- 
fore the end of 1998. 

Lewis, the World Boxing 
Council champion, is due to 
defend his title against Shan- 
non Briggs in Atlantic City on 
March 28, and it was assumed 
Holyfield would defend his 
World Boxing Association 
and inter national Boxing Fed- 
eration titles against Frans 
Botha In South Africa in May 
before a lucrative third meet- 
fog with Tyson in the autumn. 

Tyson has said he wants 
nothing to do with King but | 


remains under contract with 
the 68-year-old promoter, de- 
spite a fracas In Los Angeles 
when eyewitnesses clai m the 
fighter aimed slaps and kicks 
at King in a disagreement be- 
lieved to be over money. 

More than that, through his 
influence with the Nevada 
State Athletic Commission, 
King will be a key player 
when Tyson attempts to get 
his boxing licence returned in 
July. 

Lewis described Tyson as 
”a volatile guy In a situation 
which has been brewing to ex- 
plode," and added: “He came 
out of incarceration, was put 
in the spotlight and found he 
could not perform. With Don 
King controlling his future, 
he has a lot of t hings he needs 
to sort out. If he’s not there to 
fight Holyfield, Evander will 
find 1 am the only credible op- 
ponent out there." 


Lewis’s manager Frank Ma- 
loney announced that the 38- 
year-old Herol “Bomber" Gra- 
ham would fight for the IBF 
version of the world super- 
middleweight title held by the 
American Charles "The 
Hatchet'* Brewer on the 
Lewis-Briggs undercard. 
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| Stevenage bow out at St James 9 Park IkTATj 

Inter draws 

FA cup, fourth-round replay: Newcastle United 2, Stevenage Borough 1 

Shearer ends thi 

^ dream 

l for the 
livery Sumo 


Michael Walkar 


O N A night when 
the romance of 
the FA Cup was 
replaced by mal- 
ice, Newcastle 
gained what they wanted: 
revenge. But it was far from 
easy and Kenny Dalglish's 
team did not deliver the part- 
timers of Stevenage Borough 
a lesson. 

It took two goals by Alan 
Shearer, in the 16th and 65th 
minutes, to beat the side from 
the VauxbaH Conference, who 
set up a fascinating finish when 
Garj* Craws haw scored with a 
sweet volley in the 74th minute. 
It was well merited. 

The depth of hostility gen- 
erated by Stevenage's claims 
and Newcastle’s counter- 
claims was revealed just be- 
fore kick-off. Having run to 
the centre-circle to offer con- 
ciliatory applause Stevenages 
players were booed by the big- 
gest crowd they have 
encountered. 

The visitors were not intimi- 
dated by it Even without the 
man who earned thpm the 
replay, Gluliano Grazioll, 
Borough began with three for- 
wards. They saw enough of the 
ball early for Neil Trebtde to 
embarrass Steve Howie, and far 
Stuart Beevor to worry 
Hiskjp with a 20 yard shot 
But Newcastle had also _ 
dose early. Philippe Albert hit- 
ting the side-netting after two 
minutes, and their immediate 
response to Beevor’s effort was 
Shearer's opening goal. 

After a quick free-kick by 
Rob Lee. Alessandro Pistone 
crossed deep from the left 
where Shearer had peeled off 
his marker. The England cen- 
tre-forward headed down 
powerfully beyond Des Gal- 
lagher but Mark Smith made 
a valiant goalline clearance 
and it was the linesman 
rather than the referee who 
ruled it a goal It must have 
been a dose call, but there 
were no complaints from 
Smith or Gallagher. 



Down to earth . . . Mark Smith tries desperately and in vain, according to the linesman, to keep out Alan Shearer's first goal photograph: toss wnnawo 


Thereafter, though, Steven- 
age kept their shape and com- 
posure and before half-time 
Newcastle were restricted to 
long-range shooting from Lee. 
David Batty and Howey. All 
these efforts flew wide. 

A minute before the break 
Dean Wordsworth struck a 
low drive from 20 yards that 
was watched anxiously by 
Hislop as it dribbled past his 


right-hand post 
The key For Newcastle, if they 
were going to emphasise their 
alleged superiority, was the in- 
volvement of Keith Gillespie. 
The winger had plenty of first- 
half possession but often lacked 
an outlet Yet within a minute 
of the re-start his crossing pro- 
vided Newcastle with two use- 
ful chances. 

The first fell to Jon Dahl 


Thomasson — included be- 
cause the £3 million signing 
Andreas Andersson was Cup- 
tied — but his half-volley 
sailed over. The second, a 
free-kick, was met by Shearer 
but his header landed softly 
in Gallagher's grasp. 

A few minutes later 
Shearer had a powerful, curl- 
ing free-kick acrobatically 
turned away by Gallagher. 


A poor header by Stuart 
Pearce gave Gary Crawshaw 
a glimpse of glory until Hislop 
shut the door, and Albert fre- 
quently resorted nlggly fouls 
to stop the nippy forward. 

An hour passed before 
Shearer got his second, stoop- 
ing to nod In Lee’s chip from 
three yards. Yet Stevenage 
refused to collapse and 16 min- 
utes from the end Crawshaw 


punished Albert's slackness 
and volleyed in a centre from 
the substitute Niall Inman. It 
was no less than they deserved. 

Nawoaatla United 1 4-3-3 •' Hislcr. 
Welaon (Barton. 2!nmi, Mowev 
I Berest ord. 80'. Albert Pearce Lee. Batty. 
Pistone: Gillespie. Tomasoan (Katwa.a. 
ni. Shearer. 

Ste v ena ge B oro u g h Gallagher. 

Dll I nun. Smith. Tran. March: Beevor 
Partins (Fenton. 70|. Sup icon unman 
35); Woroawarin (Thompson 72 1 
Crawshaw. Trehole. 

Rotaroac P Jones (Loughborough* 



Frank Keating 


I T ALL depen ds wh ich way 
you look at it. Win British 
media overkill during the 
nest couple of weeks be lu- 
dicrously OTT In relation to 
the general public’s total 
lack of interest? Or will the 
media's blinkered and paro- 
chial insularity yet again be a 
slight to a cosmopolitan and 
sophisticated sports audience 
seething for news from the 
slopes and Ice-rinks of far- 
away Nagano? Take your pick. 

If newspapers have not then 
certainly BBC TV seems to 
have thrown money at the 
Winter Olympics in Japan. 
Pound upon pound for hour 
upon hour. Is it a last throw for 
Auntie as its cast of unknown 
Olympians with strange- 
sounding names slide and 
sledge interminably on until 
this Sunday fortnight? Sky in 
that time will show, exclu- 
sively live. both back-to-back 
England Test matches in Trini- 
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Yates faces long 
wait for verdict 


Robert Kltson 


K EVIN YATES contin- 
ues to await a verdict 
in the saga of Simon 
Fenn’s ear as the Rngby 
Football Union inquiry into 
the allegation of ear-biting 
drags on. 

Late last night the three- 
man RFU panel, which 
spent 12 hours listening to 
evidence on Tuesday, was 
still sifting through 
testimonies. 

The RFU investigating 
team, chaired by Michael 
Burton QC, heard further 
evidence after reconvening 
at 5.00pm in central Lon- 


don and there are sugges- 
tions it may take until next 
week for any verdict to be 
announced. 

Yates has consistently 
pleaded his innocence of 
the ear-biting charge, while 
London Scottish have de- 
manded that whoever was 
responsible for injuring 
their player during a Tet- 
ley's Bitter cup-tie at the 
Recreation Ground last 
month should be banned 
for at least 12 months. 

Fenn. an Australian 
flanker, needed more than 
25 stitches. He described 
the attack as "‘barbaric". 


Rugby union, page 1 S 


dad, live back-to-back Pre- 
miership and FA Cup matches, 
Glenn Hoddle's England v 
Chile, and live England rugby 
against France and Wales. 

StilL BBC has got that racy 
Ski Sunday tune. And doubt- 
less it will have a few good-for- 
a-laugh — Oops! Look! Ha ha. 
that poor Swedish bloke in yel- 
low is sliding down the moun- 
tain on his backside — tumbles 
to show as passing diversions 
before the nation surfs the 
other channels. 

The BBC as well has Barry 
Davies, poor fellow, who 
launches himself at his partic- 
ular and unconquerable 
mountain slog for 16 days 
when he begins by describing 
the opening ceremony tomor- 
row night and Saturday mor- 
ning . . . and describing and 
describing. It is going to be a 
long one for our Bazza all 
right. 

Olympic opening ceremo- 
nies at the Winter Games are 
even more fr ightful than their 
summer counterparts . The 
forced smiles really have fro- 
zen to the faces of the march- 
ing armies of competitors. 

For, baby, it's cold out there. 

Don’t bother staying up for 
it take it from me that three- 
quarters of the teeth-chatter- 
ing teams on parade will be 
swaddled in horse blankets to 
make them look like mountain 
terrorists trooping the colour. 
Fbr unsubtle recognition, a 
difference will be that the Ca- 
nadians will wear Moun ties' 
scout-hats, the .Americans 
will doff stetsons and the Russ- 
kies those big. round, fake-fur 


Guardian Crossword No 21,190 


pots. The Norwegians will 
look like great bulbous Puffa- 
jacketed Michelin men, the 
Japanese ditto-diminutive. 

If previous uniforms are 
anything to go by, the Brits 
will be gloved, muffled and 
duffaled like chilblained bee- 
keepers and will look beaten 
from the start: which, it goes 
without saying, they are. It is 
the way of the world, for not 
for nothing in my distant 
youth was T a sub-editor on 
these pages, when a winter 
chore was collating the results 
as they chattered in from the 
snowbound continent 
Downhillers and toboggan- 
ists and slalom operatives 
with unpronounceable names 
would be put in 1-2-3 order, 
and then Td have to hang 
about for an age (before I could 
go out on my own particular 
piste at the Blue Lion) till the 
news tiredly flopped down the 
Reuter wires: British placing 
83rd. PBH Arseover (Glos Ar- 
tificial Slope) or whoever. 

My first Winter O's opening 
ceremony was at Grenoble in 
1968. Everyone marched in on 
to the carpeted outdoor ice- 
rink. President de Gaulle did 
the honours, a helicopter scat- 
tered a few basketfuls of roses 
and, er, that was it. Watch out 
on Saturday for something 
different — and interm inably 
more tedious — from Nagano. 

The Japanese will want Co 
outdo last time's LiOehammer, 
where the opening ceremony 
featured an unremitting Nor- 
wegian pageant of trolls and 
goblins and mountain mutants. 
I hear that the Japanese centre- 
piece — or rather the centre- 
piece at the end of Act l — will 
be a parade of loinclothed Sumo 
wrestlers. At -10 degrees, talk 
about brass monkeys. 

A T GRENOBLE, and 
thereafter each four 
years as if we hacks 
were penitents absolv- 
ing our sins, the hearties in 
anoraks would wake you pre- 
dawn and drive you in buses 
up precipitous snow-banked 
mountain paths to watch the 
start at altitude of some God- 
forsaken dow nhill slalom 
heat. Then drive us, sliding, 
down aga in to find out wbo'd 
won the damn thing. Freezing 

p-p-purgatory. 

Mercifully the Brits t he n 
threw up some skaters — 
Curry, Cousins and twee old 
T & D — so we of the teeth- 
chattering classes and keep- 
ers of the log could sit looking 
knowledgeable at ringside, in- 
doors and in comparative 
warmth. I'll think fondly this 
fortn ight of the small Brit con- 
tingent of scribbling mates 
who have drawn the short 
straw this time. 

They say we ( that is to say. 
the Scots » might get a bronze 
in the curling, that weird 
bo wls<> n ■ ice- while- franti- 
cally-do ing-the-ho use work. 

For ray friends' sakes, at 
Nagano l hope they play the 
curling indoors. 


Set by Araucaria 



Across 


1 Moderately good melody 
with cat interrupting its 
playing (4,2,8) 

9 Artist is in shock: 
assessment required (9) 

10 A heater? Two, joining at the 
centre (5) 

11 Rendering of the "hallo" 
suggests goodbye (5) 

12 Anti-monarchist action on 
2518(9) 

13 Letter reaches the border on 
- time; won’t last long (8) 

14 Sudden attack unfinished: 
he’s happy (8) 


17 Pointed growth on head in 
some types (6) 

19 11 piece of horsemanship 
during ablutions (B) 

22 A person, then? Acknow- 
ledgment's optional (3.1 ,5) 

24 This is always part of the 
fibre (5) 

25 Uncommon generous? (5) 

26 Square for action on 21 1 8 
(9) 

27 Hobnobbing for a tanner, is 
it possible? (14) 

Down 


1 ADC to get wearied with 
place-holder, perhaps (4-10) 


2 Charge British 
constituencies have since 
1948(7) 

3 He deals with winds on an 
island (9) 

4 Slaughter of a lot of people 
with some land (8) 

5 Sweet girl 1 clued wrongly (6) 

6 Words for the seriously rich 

(5) 

7 Agree to nothing but 
change of course (2,5) 

8 Supposedly dumb actors 
on sufferance? (6,8) 

15 CHmber holds French 
agreements to purchase (9) 

16 Live Hitlerite outside Ghana 
in Libya (8) 

18 Person in charge to be right 
for the tenth time? (7) 

20 Fool, say. with excellent 
weapon (7) 

21 Bearing a grudge at beer. . 

( 6 ) 

23 ...for the Council at 
Burton? (5) 
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® Stuck? Then call or solutions Ui 
on 08S1 338 238. Cato cost 500 
per minute at all times. Sarvtce sup- 
plied by ATS 
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